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It is right to state that portions of the historical matter in 
pages 30, 31, and 32— part of the paragraphs, pages 37 imd 
38 — and many of the quotations from the Report of the Chil- 
dren's Employment Commissioners, were not read at length 
before the Institution; the limited hour allowed by the Rules 
of the Society for the delivery of the Lecture not permitting 
its enlargement by their introduction. 



LECTURE. 



The Pkospecttts. — The fundamental rights and duties of 
civil Government ; the general welfare ofSocHety its final object ; 
the lorn moral condition of large masses of the laboring popular 
tion; such a condition highly detrimental to the general welfare, 
— As to the remedy for the evil, — Hie improvement of tlie physi- 
cal contUtion of the poor f defective as a remedy; Education of 
* the intellect only also insufficient ; the moral properties alone 
presetit a fitting channel by which to reach the evU; Educa- 
tion of the moral powers^ or moral training^ the effective 
remedy. — The claimants to administer National Education. 
First y the parental claim : second^ the claim of the voluntary 
principle; thirds the claim of the State; the latter asserted; 
the two former^ under present circumstances y denied. — The 
State system should he compulsory. Objections met^-first^ 
civil liberty y its nature and objects^ a compulsory system of 
Education not prejudicial to it; the law of England on that 
subject^ and on the limits of parental power ; second^ religious 
liberty y Us nature and objects y the compulsory principle not 
prejudicial to it, — The criminality of the State in neglecting 
to establish a system of National Education assertedy and its 
riglU to inflict the penalties of the criminal code on the victims 
of that neglect y called in question. This Lecture will he mainly 
confined to the exposition of first principles, 

Mb. President Ain> Gentlemen, 

It fonns a proposition in political philosophy, that 
upon the original constitution of Society, or by subsequent general 
acquiescence, the individuals composing a given Community, sur- 
render to one, or more members of that Community, certain of 
their absolute rights, to be exercised by those in whose fiivor 



the delegation is made, for the general good of the entire body ; — 
and in order to ensure by that arrangement a larger amount of 
public happiness than would otherwise be attainable. The rights 
thus delegated are sovereign rights — they form the foundation of 
Government ; their surrender vests in the favored body the privi- 
lege of governing the rest of the Community, and establishes at 
once within the same Society the two distinct classes of the 
Governors, and the Governed ; the one class consisting of those 
select Executors of the regulations by which the great object of 
the original compact is sought to be attained — the other, consist- 
ing of the entire assemblage of the Community, including, in their 
individual capacities, the members of the first class. Each class 
is distinguished by a peculiar name, characteristic of the extent 
of the surrender of rights which the particular Community has 
made, and varies in its political construction, according to temper, 
genius, and national character, by nice and subtle gradations, 
from the form in which nearly all the rights, vrith which Man is 
invested by Nature, are committed to others for administration, 
to that other, and more dignified, condition, in which the surrender 
has been most sparingly and suspiciously granted; the person 
or class holding the delegated rights, being variously styled, the 
Monarch — the Government — the State ; and the Commimity, the 
Subjects, or People, — ^whilst the laws and the organised institu- 
tions, by which they are carried into effect, are grouped together 
in description under the general title of the Constitution. Heason 
and experience have fully demonstrated that so many are the 
evils, and so few the benefits resulting to mankind from a state 
of natural and lawless liberty, where the evil are unrestrained, 
and the good unprotected, that any one of the modifications of 
civil Government within the wide range before us, is preferable 
to none at all ; whUst the best form is that which satisfies the 
largest portion of man's social wants, concurrently with the pre- 
servation of the greatest amount of his natural rights — and as the 
end proposed by the Community, in making the delegation sup- 
posed, is an end common to both Government and People, and 
to the furtherance of which both parties stand impliedly pledged ; 
so, upon the completion of the arrangement, they become bound 



to each other in reciprocal obligations. The granters of the sur- 
rendered rights, and the depositaries of these rights, at once stand 
in mutual relations to each other, whence arises a common trust 
or confidence between them. Each party possesses rights, and 
is charged with duties. The duties of the State being found in 
its obligation to advance the welfare of the Community, by the 
use of all the means placed by the Community in its hands — ^its 
rights will be found in those same means— -and its powers should 
be conunensurate with its rights. The duties and rights of the 
People are of a corresponding nature— -their duties are to submit 
to the claims of the State, to the extent of the limits assigned 
it— their rights, to claim protection from the State in the exercise 
of that portion of their natural liberty with which they have not 
parted. The first, and leading right of every Government, is that 
of self-preservation ; the Community has established it generally 
after great pains and many struggles, and invested it with exten- 
sive privileges, in order that it may form their permanent guard 
and protection ; it has consequently received sufficient power to 
enable it to perpetuate its existence, and to preserve its integrity. 
Wilfully to compass serious detriment to the persons who repre- 
sent the Government, or the organized body which forms the 
Constitution, is High Treason against the State ; and for the State 
knowingly to permit the infliction on itself of a wound, which 
will damage its operations, and impair its efficiency, is a betrayal 
of the most sacred part of the trust confided to its care. Again, 
its first duty to the People, is to protect them from the wilful 
injuries of the evil disposed — but both of the previous duties — 
the duty of the State to itself to secure its own preservation, and 
the duty to protect the peaceable and orderly from the assaults 
of the vicious are negative duties, and trifling in amount of impor- 
tance, when compared with its final and absorbing obligation,-— 
to advance by all lawful — ^that is, by all delegated means, the 
welfare of the entire Commimity. Its self-preservation is only 
valuable, as its spirit and energies are directed to this end. Its 
care and watchfulness over its own integrity, and its activity in 
repressing outrage and crime, receive their most indisputable merit 
in the exhibition of a corresponding promptness to cultivate the 
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moral and physical welfare of the Communities committed to it» 
care ; to elevate the national character, and to develope the 
sources of civilization. In proportion as civil Government exer- 
cises with vigour the powers committed to it, and the people in 
their turn lend their voluntary submission to its authority, and 
by their joint agency, the great ends of the common agreement 
are worked out, in that same proportion does each party faith- 
fully discharge its trust ; and in proportion as either party recedes 
from this standard of duty, is the public welfare compromised. 

I am quite sensible of the facility with which proportions such 
as these may be laid down, and of the general acquiescence with 
which they may be received. Up to the present point we may 
have proceeded in the enunciation of these general principles in 
perfect agreement and harmony. The real difficulties begin when, 
in the course of the investigation, the time arrives for applying 
them to the practical occasions of Society — ^when we come to 
discriminate between pubUc duty and private right-between the 
powers of Government and the rights of individuals — ^between the 
limits of order on the one hand, and those of liberty on the other — 
between, according to our opening position, the rights surrendered 
and the rights retained. Instead of encumbering myself, however, 
with needless hypotheses, I shall confine myself to the isolated 
case which forms the subject of the present paper, and — 

Assuming the existence of moral evil, and that those fruitful 
sources of human depravity — ignorance of social duties, and igno- 
rance of moral responsibility, are two of its symptoms, or forms of 
existence, I shall proceed to shew that they prevail in vast inten- 
sity throughout large masses of our laboring population ; that 
moral training is their only remedy, or a large and essential part 
of their only remedy ; that as, on the principles before expounded, 
the leading object of civil Government is the promotion of the 
general happiness of its subject People, its adoption of the means 
calculated to remove or diminish such serious obstacles to their 
welfare is an obvious duty; that this duty is to some extent pecu- 
liar to the State, because no other power is adequate to enforce 
the universal adoption of the necessary remedy — and imperative, 
because the evils now affecting us are great and imminent ; that 



the due exercise of the State's power will not affect private 
rights, because it will be only applied where those rights are either 
abused or in abeyance ; and finally, that the neglect of this impera- 
tive duty involves the State in heavy crimes. 

The rapidity with which the Manufacturing industry of this 
Country has extended itself, and, as its corresponding result, the 
dense peopling of the districts most under its influence, constitute 
a modem wonder, which, whether presenting itself to our notice 
in its conmiercial, financial, physical, or moral aspect, has excited 
hopes and apprehensions of no ordinary kind. Regarded in its 
moral aspect (in which alone I now propose to consider it) it has 
arrested the attention of Philosophers,* excited the sympathies 
of Philanthropists, and furnished materials even for the pens of 
Novelists, and Poets. — Talented and benevolent men, amongst 
whom Dr. Chalmers stands pre-eminent, and Lord Ashley is not 
unknown, have devoted themselves to the task of exposing the 
moral maladies affecting a large part of the population of our 
Manufacturing, and especially our Mining districts — accounts, 
sometimes exaggerated, but more fi-equently true, have found their 
way in Society, by which masses of men, treading the soil of our 
native land and inhabiting our cities, have been represented as 
realizing all the peculiarities of barbarous and even of savage life. 
Whilst, it has been said, national wealth has increased prodigiously, 
and the art been discovered of the profitable application of un- 
bounded capital, the Artizan, whose labor forms the foundation 
of all wealth, is depressed to the lowest state — the miniTnum of 
existence; thousands are confined in miserable hovels, literally 
unable to go abroad for want of necessary raiment ; vast niunbers 
live in cellars and vaults, their moral degradation being imparal- 
leled, and complete — ^and the horrors of real life have been exhib- 
ited in colors far deeper than imagination has ever presmned to 
paint. At length Parliament, acted on by various stimulants, 
began a few years since to direct its attention to the new phenome- 
non, and, amongst other matters of national solicitude affecting the 
labouring classes, the condition, physical and moral, of the children 

* See note A, Appendix. 
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and young persons employed in our Mining and Manufacturing 
districts became a subject of painful apprehension, and grave 
enquiry. Accordingly in the year 1 840, an address of the House 
of Commons was presented to the Crown, praying Her Majesty to 
direct an enquiry into the employment of the children of the poorer 
classes in Mines and CoUieries, and the various branches of Trade 
and Manufacture, in which numbers of children worked together, 
and to collect information respecting (amongst other things)'their 
moral condition.* Whereupon a Royal ccnnmissicm issued, ad« 
dressed to four educated, soberminded, and practical men, and 
bearing on its face this special injuncti(Hi.— *^ You will carefully- 
examine into the moral condition of the children— Whether any, 
and what provision is made for their religious and moral instruc- 
tion — ^How many attend Sunday-Schools, whether any, and what 
secular instruction is given at such Schools— You will enquire 
" in what numbers, at what ages, and for how many hours per 
*^ week, the children attend Day-Schools, and endeavour to obtain 
from the Teachers, an account of the methods of instruction 
pursued— and the books used ; — ^You will learn whether any, and 
what provision is made for the training of the children in moral 
"habits, and for aflfording them religious knowledge" — ^with a 
vast number of other minute and searching directions, framed to 
elucidate the moral, intellectual, and physical condition of the 
children. The Commissioners, after due preparation and arrange- 
ments, entered on their arduous work— and after having prosecuted 
their enquiries throughout every County of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, they in the month of March last, rendered to the Crown 
an account of their labors, now set forth in two voluminous Keports, 
one of which contains a particular and detailed statement of the 
physical, and moral condition of the children and young persons, 
constituting the present rising generation of the Working Classes, 



* Reference is made to the Manufacturing and Mining districts exclu- 
sively, on account of the non-existence of any Pariiamentaiy or Public 
Record of the condition of the young persons engaged in other occupa- 
tions. From the incomplete Reports of some of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners however, and from private sources, it has been ascertained that a 
vast — perhaps an equal amount, of ignorance and moral destitution prevails 
throughout the Agricultural districts. 
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employed in our Manufacturing and Mining districts. The Report 
concludes with presenting, first, an analytical view, and then a 
general summary of the results to which the Commissioners had 
arrived, and from the former of these the following quotations 
are made. 



MORAL CONDITION.^PrevmUng Ignorance. 



IRON AND COAL MINES. 



SOUTH DURHAM. (823) 



" Few children in the County of Durham," says Dr. Mitchell, 
** have ever heard of such places as Birmingham, Manchester, or 
*' Liverpool ; and as few in StaScHrdshire have ever heard of 
'* Durham or Newcastle. Such words as Scotland, Ireland, or 
America, bring no ideas into their minds. The children to 
whom only reading and spelling are taught, have no materials 
on which they can exercise thought." (Report — Mines : App. 
p. 144, Sec. 217.) 

LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. (826). 






^ The ignorance and degraded state of the CoUiers and their 
** children," says Mr. Kennedy, '* are proverbial throughout this 
^ district, they are uneducated, ignorant, and brutal ; deteriorated 
''as workmen, and dangerous as subjects." (Report-^Mines : 
App. Ft ii. p. 183, Sec. 267, and p. 190, Sec. 308.) 



12 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. (827) 



** Such was their ignorance, obstinacy, and suspicion," says 
Mr. Lelfchild, '' that several young persons absolutely refused to 
"make any statements whatever. Boys of 17 or 18 were repeat- 
** edly found to be either astonishingly ignorant, or wilfully stupid, 
and could give utterance to nothing more than a sweeping con- 
demnation of their labour, and clamorous declarations of the 
insufficiency of their remuneration ; while the answers they re- 
turned to questions upon religious subjects were too profane to 
admit of publication ; their only knowledge of sacred subjects 
being derived from their daily desecration in the works." (Report 
— Mines: App. Pt. ii. p. 515, Sec. 10, and p. 533, Sec. 142.) 

WALES. (828) 



(4 



In the Coal-fields of Wales, Mr. Franks states, that " the igno- 
" ranee of the Collier population is such as cannot be described." 
(Report — Mines : App. Pt. ii. p. 487, Sec. 96,) 

LANCASHIRE. (830) 



C4 



" James Taylor, a clever, but like his companions in labor, an 
" uninstructed youth, 11 years of age, has heard of hell in the 
pit where men swear; has never heard of Jesus Christ; has 
never heard of God ;" "does not know what County he is in ; has 
" never been any where, but here i' th' pit, and at Rochdale ; never 
" heard of London ; has heard of the Queen, but dunnot know who 
"^ is." (Fletcher, Evidence — Mines: App. Pt. ii. p. 849, I, 56.) 
" Some of the better men in the neighbourhood say, ' There are 
*' plenty of married grown-up men here, of 30 and 40 years of 
" age, who cannot tell a word in the Bible, nor reckon the wages 
" they have to receive, and it is they who are the worst characters; 
" they will swear very heavily, and drink terribly— drink what 
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** their families should have. Some of these declare their disbe- 
** lief in a future state, and their opinion that they will die like a 
dog, and then be done wi*.'* (Ibid, p. 855, 1, 10.) 

YORKSHIRE. (831) 



« 






Of the state of ignorance of the Colliery children in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, Mr. Symons gives us, among others, the 
following examples : " A girl 18 years old : 'I never learnt nought. 
*' I never go to Church or Chapel, I never heard that a good man 
** came into the world, who was Good's Son, to save sinners. I 
never heard of Christ at all. Nobody has ever told me about 
him, nor have my father and mother ever taught me to pray. 
^' I know no prayer, I never pray. I have been taught nothing 
"about such things.'" (Evidence — ^Mines: p. 252, 11, 35—39.) 
" Another : ' The Lord sent Adam and Eve on earth td save sin- 
"ners.' (Ibid, p. 245, 1, 66,) 'I don't know who made the 
world.' *I never heard about God.' (Ibid, p. 228, 1, 17.) 
'Jesus Christ was a shepherd ; he came a hundred years ago 
to receive sin ; I don't know who the Apostles were.' (Ibid, 
p. 232, 1, 11.) "The following children and young persons of 
" aQ ages say they don't know who Jesus Christ was, and have 
" never heard of him." (pp. 232, et. seq. Nos. 28, 36, 63, 77, 
89, 107, 114, 115, 117, 157, 173, 174, 192, 225, 229, 237, 241, 
250, 259, 269, 279, 285, 291, 297.) 

CUMBERLAND. (833) 



« 



"Of the young people examined in Cumberland, the Sub- 
" Commissioner states that the evidence of the child John Holmes 
(322) is a very fair sample of the general state of Education 
among these benighted children. * I dont go to Sunday-School, 
because I dont like, and I'd rather play. I used to read the 
" Testament. I dont know who Jesus Christ is. I never heard 
" tell of God neither; (one child said he had, for the men damned 
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" at liim very often) I am taught to say my prayers, and I say 
" them. I dont know who I pray to.' " (Symons, Report — Mines : 
App. Pt. i. p. 302, Sec. 24.) 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. (843) 



'' The religious and moral condition of the children, and more 
** particularly of the young persons employed in the Collieries of 
" North Durham and Northumberland is stated, by Clergymen 
** and other witnesses, to be ' deplorable.' ' Their morals,' they 
" say, ' are bad, and their education worse ;' * their intellect very 
*' much debased, and their carelessness, irrellgion, and immorality 
" exceeding any thing to be found in an Agricultural district.' " 
(Leifchild, Report — Mines: App, Pt. i. p. 530, Sec. 110; Evi- 
dence, Nos. 795, 530, 500, 493, 668.) 

WEST OF SCOTLAND. (845) 



*' According to Mr. Tancred, a large porticm of the Colliery and 
'* Ii*on>work hands in the West of Scotland are living in ' an utterly 
''depraved state;' in a condition of moral degradation, which is 
*^^ entailing nmery and disease im the people themselves^ and 
" disorder on the community J " (Report — Mines : App. Pt. i. 
p. 345, Sees. 102, et. seq. and p. 363, Sec. 122.) 

YORKSHIRE. (824) 
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With respect even to the common truths of Christianity and 
facts of Scripture," says Mr. Symons, *' I am confident that the 
majority are m a state of heathen ignorance. The evidence 
'' of the children exhibits a picture of moral and mental darkness, 
'* which must excite horror and grief in every Christian mind ; 
I can most conscientiously say, it is any thing but an overdrawn 
one." (Report : App. Pt i. p. 196, Sec. 225.) 
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HALIFAX. (832) 



*' The following are some of the answers given by Collier child- 
" ren examined in the neighbourhood of Halifcu^ : * I don't know 
•* who God is.' (Scriven, Evidence : App. Pt. ii. p. 122, 1, 22.) 
*' ' I have heard of God, and Jesus Christ, but cannot tell who that 
was. If I died a good girl, I should go to heaven. They told 
me that at the School yesterday ; I did not know it before/ 
(Ibid, p. 122, 1, 23.) ''I don't know if he (the man for whom 
he hurried, who was his uncle) is related to me ; I don't know 
what you mean by uncle and cousin. I never went to Day or 
Sunday-School. I cannot read or write. I never heard of 
Jesus Christ ; / don't know what you mean hy God. I never 
heard of Adam, or know what you mean by Scriptures. I have 
*' heard of a Bible, but don't know what 'tis all about. I do not 
'^ know what would bec<»ne of me hereafter if I am wicked ; I 
have never been told. If I tell afahehood or lie^ I tell a lie ; 
it may be good or had^ but I don't know the d^erence.'* 
(Ibid, p. 121, I, 30.) Employer: ''You have expressed some 
surprise at Thos. Mitchell (the preceding witness) not having 
heard of God ; I judge there are very few Colliers hereabout 
"who have." (Ibid, 122, 1, 1.) 

YORKSHIRE. (825) 
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" Tlxroughout the whole district of the Coal-field," says Mr. 
Scriven, ''the youthful population is in a state of profaneness, 
*' and almost of mental imbecility J* (Report — Mines : App. Pt. ii. 
73, Sec. 96,) 
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TRADES AND MANUFACTURES. 



WOLVERHAMPTON. (905) 



*^ In reporting on the results of his examination of the children 
** and young persons themselves, with a view to ascertain their 
** mental developement and range of knowledge, Mr. Home states, 
** that none of the answers recorded are to be attributed to con- 
*' fusion or timidity ; that if the witnesses were timid or confused, 
" upon any question, he waited 'till the embarassment was over, 
" or gave up the point ; and that some of the extreme, and almost 
" incredible statements, are the result of repetitions of the same 
"questions, either under a different form, or after an interval, 
** during which other questions had been asked. The following 
" examples, among great numbers of others, may serve to shew 
" the mental state of these young people : A girl, 11 years of age, 
"who states that she has been to a Day and Sunday-School, *has 
** never heard of another world, nor heaven, nor another life.' 
" One yoimg person, 17 years of age, did not know how many two 
" and two made^ nor how many farthings were in two-pence^ 
" even when the money was placed in his hand. Some boys had 
" never heard of London, nor of Willenhall, which is only three 
" miles distant, and in constant communication with Wolverhamp- 
" ton. Some have never heard the name of Her Majesty, nor 
" such names as Wellington, Nelson, Buonaparte, &c. But it is 
" to be especially remarked, that, among all those who had never 
" heard such names as St. Paul, Moses, Solomon, there was a 
" general knowledge of the characters and course of life of Dick 
Turpin, the highwayman, and more particularly of Jack Shep- 
pard, the robber and prison-breaker. Of the state of confusion, 
" when not in absolute darkness as to religious subjects, in which 
" the minds of these children are, even though they have been in 
" regular attendance at Sunday-Schools, from 5 to 7 years, the 
" following are examples :— * Has attended Sunday-School 5 years ; 
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*' does not know who Jesus Christ was ; but has heard the name 
** of it ; never heard of the twelve Apostles ; never heard of Sani" 
** son, nor Jonah, nor Moses." (Home, Report — ^App. Pt. ii. p. 2, 
18, Sees. 214, 216, 217. Ibid, Evidence— p. 39, 1, 33.) "Has 
** attended Sunday^School nearly 6 years ; knows who Jesus Christ 
** was ; he died on the cross to shed his blood to save our Saviour ; 
" never heard of St. Peter or St. Paul." (Ibid, p. 36, 1 , 46.) " Has 
** attended Sunday-Schools about 7 years ; ' can read only in thin 
** books, — easy words of one syllable ; has heard of the Apostles ; 
** does not Imow if St. Peter was one, nor if St. John was one, 
** unless it was St. John Wesley ; does not know any thing about 
"Job; never heard of Samson." (Ibid, p. 34, 1, 58.) "When 
" the name of Jesus Christ has been heard, extraordinary dese- 
*' orations or confusions, the result of ignorance, have been deve- 
** loped. One boy, on being asked if he knew who Jesus Christ 
"was, replied, * Yes— Adam;' another replied, *he was an 
"Apostle;' another, 'he was the Saviour's Lord's Son;' and a 
^ young person of 16, thought that Jesus Christ was a king of 
^'London a long time ago." (Evidence, pp. 31, et. seq. Nos. 
136, 145, 160, 161, 181, 184.) 

WOLVERHAMPTON. (936) 



" Of Willenhall," Mr. Home says, " a lower condition of mo- 
" rals in the fullest sense of the term, could not, I think, be found. 
** I do not mean by this, that there are many more prominent vices 
''among them, but moral feelings and sentiments do not exist 
" among them. Thej/ have no morahP 



Thus, it appears upon the best evidence that can possibly be 
procured, that the present moral condition of the juvenile portion 
of the laboring classes of those districts is dangerous to the public, 
and destructive to individuals— -and there are, perhaps, few who, 
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taken from their native places, and planted in a country of 
strangers, away from relations, religious teachers, and aU the 
restraints, social and moral, by which men are influenced, and 
receiving very high wageSj have, I understand, distinguished 
themselves by their excesses and irregular conduct. They are 
** provided with a superior class of houses, erected expressly for 
them, consisting of two stories, and with about twice the accom-^ 
modation required by the Scotch; they form a society among 
themselves, not mingling with the natives, and expend their 
'* wages in good cheer of every kind, occasionally entertaining 
^* themselves and each other with wine, turkeys, and other sorts of 
" poultry. Whilst at work, I understood that they have always 
*^ beside them a large jug of beer and gin, of which they take 
^* copious draughts, to replenish the abundant perspiration caused 
'^ by the excessive heat of the puddling furnaces at which they 
" work. Every indulgence is provided for them ; but their religi- 
^^ous and moral condition is left to be cared for by chance." 
(Report — Mines : App. Pt. i. p. 345, Sec. 102.) 

Whilst it has remained for the eminent Chalmers fully and 
broadly to evolve the great proposition, that it is in vain to seek 
for moral elevation upon the principle which regulates the demand 
and supply of the physical wants of our nature — since the latter 
are " spontaneous, and after man's natural and necessary liking ;" 
whilst the " appreciation and appetency for the former are wholly- 
artificial." Dismissing, therefore, the theory that man will con- 
stitute himself a moral being naturally, and as led by his physical 
desires, we must proceed to determine whether the cultivation of 
the intellect alone, will suffice to meet the emergency. 

Man's intellectual faculties are intended to give him the com- 
mand of knowledge, rather than to awaken the sense of duty. 
"Knowledge is power," says Bacon; but he no-where identifies 
it with virtue. These facilities, when developed with pains and 
assiduity, and sometimes, even without, — ^may make man great, 
learned, or philosophical, — ^may qualify him to fill a large space 
in the records of history ; but a very exalted intellect has occa- 
sionally been found on the side of a low sense of moral duty ; — 
and Philosophers are not wanting, who^ whilst they can luminously 
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descant on, and spread out before us the corle of morals, and the 
beauties of virtue, can violate the common rules of honesty, and 
the plainest dictates of humanity, without any apparent compunc- 
tion. Thus the intellectual faculties do not appear to afford that 
medium of communication to the conscientious properties of the 
mind, for which we are seeking — indeed it may happen that in 
cultivating these faculties exclusively, or even mainly, we may 
only be increasing the power to do mischief, and enlarging the 
boundaries of those social evils which we seek to restrain. The 
intellectual faculties then appear to be defective in their very 
constitution, as a channel by which the mischief we have in view, 
can be uniformly and certainly reached. Again : intellect, pure 
and exalted, is not designed by Nature to be the universal inhe- 
ritance of mankind ; she, on the contrary, confines this gift to the 
select few. In the view which we last took of these faculties, 
the platform of the intellect was too narrow ; here, we find it too 
high, for the attainment of the people at large. But if it were 
neither; if it were universally attainable, exactly applicable, and 
broad enough to receive the multitude, it is submitted that the 
tastes to which its attainment would give rise, would unfit the 
lower orders for discharging the important duties of their station. 
Here, then, we see the laws of Nature and the constitution of 
Society in perfect harmony — a harmony which I shall not attempt 
to disturb, by claiming for the intellect a province which does 
not belong to it. 

If the previous remarks are held to be well founded, no alterna- 
tive will remain to us but to adopt, as it appears every way rea- 
sonable we should, the moral powers, as being the instrument by 
which to reach the moral maladies in question. 

K we examine the character of the evil to be assailed, we shall 
find it to consist in the general ignorance of moral duties, and of the 
sanctions by which they should be enforced, in the indistinct con- 
sciousness of moral responsibility, and the absence of moral control 
and self government. To meet those evils, this ignorance must be 
removed ; these duties must be presented to view ; these sanctions 
must be exposed ; the moral sense must be awakened ; and conciu*- 
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rently therewith, a mental developement must take place ; not by 
means of constant inculcation only, but by practical performance — 
by the actual constant and habitual doing of the things taught, the 
working out in acts of the lessons which the understanding has 
received and approved of,— and conscience, and man's duty, and 
welfare prescribe. I would not propose to bring about these re- 
sults by tasking the memory — by words and meanings — ^by creeds 
and catechisms-— by chapters read right on — ^by the monitorial 
system — ^by reading and writing only^^ox by any other process, 
which, admitting the capability of being purely mechanical, may 
leave the understanding unimproved, and the practical conduct and 
habits unajQTected ; but by carrying into practice the precept laid 
down in an ancient and venerated authority — *' Train up a child 
in the way he should go"— not simply teach him — by forming 
habits, rather than stimulating a verbal memory, by transposing 
the parental guardian into the 6choolmaster,-~and by making the 
thought and feelings coincide with external expression. '' There 
" are two things which differ," (says Stowe) though often con- 
founded, *' moral instruction, and moral training ; the former is 
" the imparting of knowledge,— the latter, the cultivation of the 
practical habit." '* Habits are so important a part of Education, 
that we may often be called children of habit— How important 
then must be early training, before habits are formed, and when 
propensities only are to be dealt with !" " What we mean by 
^^ moral training, is moral doing ; not the outward act only, but 
the inward feeling also, and coincidently, — the cultivation of 
the affections, coupled with outward expression." Such are 
the objects, and such the uses, of moral training. I have not now 
the opportunity, neither do I possess the necessary information, 
to enable me to describe in detail the nature and operations of 
this most important, and, in its application, novel system ; but the 
following may be noticed as its main peculiarities — Availing itself 
of the lever afforded by the sympathy of numbers^ now chiefly 
enlisted in the populous districts on the side of vice, it proposes 
to apply it as a means of moral and mental elevation, — thus con- 
verting the especial cause of modem depravity — ^the dense peopling 
of the towns — ^intQ a powerful instrument of good. It proposes 
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to supply the peculiar defect in National Education — the absence 
of any system for the cultivation of the affections and habits, 
concurrently with the teaching of the intellect. It asserts that 
even religious instruction does little for Society, compared with 
parental training ; and hence the failure of Sunday-Schools, which 
profess to give religious instruction one day in the week, allowing 
the children to indulge in the training of the streets during the 
remaining six. It assumes the necessity of systematic moral train- 
ing, from the &ct that parents employed aws^ from their families, 
in Factories, Mines, and Public Works, cannot, even if qualified 
and willing, watch and direct their children's conduct — and it sets 
forward the Scriptures, and Bible training, as the foundation of 
moral training.* 

In illustration of the practical effects of moral training, the fol* 
lowing facts may be quoted : *' One of the model Schools was 
situated from 1830 to 1837, a period of seven years, in Salt- 
market, (the St. Giles' of Glasgow ;) and although several hun- 
'' dred children who have attended it, are now growing up to 
** manhood and womanhood, the most careful examination has not 
** discovered that one child has ever been accused of crime. On 
the contrary, a Ifirge number are known to be highly moral, and 
respectable members of Society.'*f 
One result of the care of the Education of children, say the 
Children's Commissioners, '* is a population distinguished above 
*' all others, which have been brought under notice, in the course 
** of this inquiry, for the superiority of their intellectual, moral, and 
religious character. — The condition of the people at Alston Moor 
neighbourhood," reports Dr. Mitchell, "is decidedly superior 
to that of any district of England, of which I have any know- 
*' ledge. The witnesses uniformly manifested a clearness of com- 
prehension of the inquiries made of them, and gave distinct 
replies, and added of themselves other information bearing on 
the subject. Almost all of them could sign their evidence, and 
most of them wrote exceedingly well. Their intellectual capa- 

* Stow« on moral training — passim. 

t Stowe: introdaction — ^p. 14. 
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"city, and acquirements, surpass any I have ever met with in 
** England. Their moral condition, he adds, is greatly in advance 
"of that of any working class in any place in England, with 
" which I am acquainted. They are without any regular police. 
" Offences against property are very rare ; offences against the 
"law, in any shape, are very rare. *We have one constable,' 
" says the relieving officer, * who continues permanently in office, 
" who is paid for what services he may render ; and two consta- 
" bles are chosen every year. Their office for some years has 
" been a sinecure. Our nearest magistrate is about 1 4 miles dis- 
" tant from us, and we seldom trouble him ; we have to go to 
" Penrith, 20 miles distant, when we have parish business requir- 
" ing the sanction of two magistrates. There have been no riots 
" for many years, and very few breaches of the law, of any sort ; 
"robbery and housebreaking are never heard of.' The people 
" manifest their attachment to religion, by a punctual and steady 
" attendance at public worship." (Mitchell, Report — Mines : App. 
Pt. ii. p. 752, Sees. 280, et. seq. ; p. 754, Sec. 297 ; Evidence, 
p. 767, 1, 41.) 

The extensive introduction of a system of moral training, such 
in character and results as this, would doubtless be universally 
hailed with welcome, by benevolent and intelligent minds. The 
propounding of it to a general auditory as a social good, the 
attainment of which is not altogether impossible, cannot but kindle 
a pure and delightful hope : the reducing of the system to actual 
practice, however, founded as it is on Christian principles — which 
we cannot too jealously guard — will ever be attended with diffi- 
culty, so long as man is a seeker after truth, and can only imper- 
fectly find it. Without this reflection, most wonderful it would 
seem, that after the disease has been ascertained, and the remedy 
discovered, we should consume years in disputing about the mode 
of its application — about the vehicle by which it shall be con- 
veyed — the particular physician at whose hands the healing must 
be received — and that the contentions of the claimants to the 
exclusive privilege should have been permitted so long to prevent, 
and still continue to retard, the administration of the medicine. 
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These claimants may be ranged under three heads, and I pro- 
pose to consider, in order, their several pretensions. 

The first of these parties consists of the parents of the unedu- 
cated children. 

The second — mcUviduals acting in voluntary association for 
the extension of Education. 

The third party is the State. 

And first, as to the parental right. 

Admitting to its fullest extent the Rule, that the laws both of 
Nature and Society cast the care of children on their parents, as a 
solemn and leading duty, in the acknowledgement of which the 
parental right is presumed, I, at the same time, deny that the right 
is absolute^ or inalienable, or exempt from liability to forfeiture. 
I am not unaware that there exist many ancient and modem autho- 
rities most prompt to maintain the absoluteness of parental power. 
I remember well that those civih'zed savages — the Greeks and 
Romans — asserted its title, even to the last powers of life and 
death : and similar, but not equally extensive powers, are claimed 
and exercised, by our Chinese friends, and allies. But we are not 
likely to derive our lessons of moral philosophy from the practices 
of heathen nations, whether ancient or modem ; neither indeed do 
we stand in need of lessons at all on a subject on which our con- 
victions have settled into moral axioms. A child is the property 
of his parent — ^but only sub mode, — ^his services are claimable by 
the parent, but not to an imlimited extent ; up to a given point, 
submission is due, — ^beyond it there are rights — rights of the 
child, recognized by reason, by humanity, and the law, and which 
may not be invaded. In a state of Society, too, the old and the 
young of the same family partake of other relations, besides those 
of parent and child. They are joint members of the Conmiunity ; 
as such, and, on the implied contract that all are bound to ad- 
vance the conmion welfare, parents are charged with duties to 
Society, enforcible by the State. Society, then, as well as such 
as occupy the place of the young, is entitled to rights, perform- 
able at the hands of parents ; and both to it and to them parents 
are responsible. On breach of the obligation arising from these 
relations, the rights of children, and the rights of Society, become 
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demandable ; and the foundatioii of these rights is laid in the 
necessary forfeiture of parental power. The promotion of the phy- 
sical well-being of civilized man, receives a ten-fold value in its 
combination with mental and moral culture ; and tiie same civil 
regulations which are applicable to the former, are applicable also 
to the latter. In case a parent is incapable of administering fit and 
sufficient Education, or of affording the requisite means of subsist- 
ance to his children, his right to the privilege of their moral 
superintendence, and his obligation to the duty of their physical 
maintenance, cease. Thus parental power is limited, and liable 
to forfeiture ; it is in fact a trust, in which the children on the one 
hand, and Society on the other, are clearly interested. Upon 
breach of trust, or incompetency to perform it, one or the other of 
the interested parties has an undoubted right to redress for the 
wrong committed. But of the two parties in question, the young 
and iminstructed children can give intelligent expression to no 
complaint. On Society cbUme^ therefore, represented by the State, 
devolve the rights forfeited by parental negligence or incompe- 
tency. The Children's Commissioners are again at hand, to tes- 
tify the extensive prevalence of these deficiencies. 



Indifference of Parents to their Children a Education. 



DERBYSHIRE. (1009) 



Mr. Fellows states, '* that the sole wish of the parents examined 
'* by him seemed in general to be, ^ to make all they could of their 
** children at as early an age as possible, without regarding their 
"future welfare;' and that *he has not only heard of, but has 
" witnessed, the anxiety of father and mother, that their coming 
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*' offspring may be a boy ; both uniting in lamenting their fate, 
should it happen to be a girl,' because in that case they could 
not send it so early to labour.*' (Report— -App. Ft. ii. p. 258, 

Sec. 88.) 

LANCASfflRE. (1010) 






Witnesses examined by Mr. Austin, m Lancashire, state, that 
parents will not avail themselves of the means afforded in that 
district for the Education of their children ; that they will not 
send them to School, but put them at a very early age to work ; 
and that they are apprehensive of any alteration which should 
have a tendency to deprive them of the profits of their children's 
labour." (Evidence, App. Pt. ii. Nos. 13 — 31, et. seq.) 

WALES. (1013) 
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^* The same indifference prevails in Wales. ' This apathy,' says 
Mr. R. W. JoneSy * results in many cases from the selfishness 

** and dissipated habits of the parents, and in others from their 
ignorance of the benefits of Education ; — Shaving never received 
any themselves, they cannot appreciate its advantages to their 

" children, and estimate even a penny per week as more than it is 
worth.' (Report — Mines : App. Pt. ii. p. 586, Sec. 40.) * Even,' 
says Mr. Franks, ' when a laudable desire is evinced by proprie- 
tors and others, to extend more generally the benefits of Educa- 
tion, they are but indifferently attended by the Collier children ; 
and many of the witnesses state that it would be useless to estab- 
lish Free Schools, because the people would not think it worth 
while to send their children." (Report — Mines : App. 2, p. 487, 

•* Sec. 94, et. seq.) 

MIDLAND DISTRICTS. (1016) 
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Of the parents employed in the trades and manufactures exa- 
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"mined by Mr. Grainger; — he says, many of them are utterly 
" indifferent to the moral and physical welfare of their offspring. 
** It would be a serious error to mistake this indifference for despe- 
" ration arising from distress and misery. In the best times, 

** ing each from £2. to £5. or £6. per week, instead of making 
"provision for the future, and promoting the welfare of their 
families, these large wages were but too often wasted in vice and 
extravagance." (Report, Pt. i. p. F. 39, Sec. 370.) 

LANCASHIRE. (1018) 






" One of the chief points for observation in respect to the chil- 
" dren, (says Mr. Kennedy) is the carelessness of their parents, as 
" to the future welfare of their offspring, as shown by depriving* 
"them of the advantages of Education: this they invariably do 
" without reference to their ample means of supporting them ; all 
the advantages of the future are sacrificed to immediate gain, or 
the gratification obtained by the additional pittance derived from 
" the children's earnings." (Report, App. Pt. i. p. B. 50, Sec. 347.) 

YORKSHIRE. (1019) 
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" The complaints of those who interest themselves in Education, 
(says Mr. Symons) are xmiversal, of the unwillingness of parents 
"to send their children to School; their irregularity in sending, 
" and their general withdrawal of them, to be put to work, when 
" they are beginning to reap some benefit from instruction. The 
*' parents do not attempt to conceal the ignorance or neglect of 
" religious instruction on the part of the children. The usual pre- 
"text is poverty. On the contrary, the evidence of witnesses 
** Nos. 32 and 106, that when trade improves, fewer will remain in 
" School, is, I believe, incontestable. Sensual gratifications are 
"far oftener the obstruction to Education than poverty, where 
" schooling is so cheap as in Shefiield, even when trade is bad.'* 
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(Report, App. Pt. i. p. E. 30. Sees. 248, et. seq. Evidence, 9, 15, 
22, 32, 49, 106, et. seq.) " Thus, it appeal's that, from the indif- 
ference of employers, and the equal indifference of parents, to 
the intellectual, moral, and religious instruction of the children 
and yoimg persons employed in labor, their Education is almost 
universally neglected ; and that there is at present in existence 
no agency which appears capable of effecting any material and 
general improvement in the condition of this large and important 
portion of the youthful population." 
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One of the three claimants being thus disposed of, and the pa- 
rental right under the special circumstances stated, foreclosed, I 
proceed to consider the groimd of the second claim — that of indi- 
viduals voluntarily associated for the purposes of Education — and 
if under this head, I advert to the voluntary principle, or touch on 
historical associations calculated to excite a spirit of controversy, 
the Society will bear in mind, that, in this discussion I apply this 
term, and advert to those associations, exclusively in their bearing 
on the secular part of a question, compounded of the mixed mate- 
rials discernible in the subject before us; and here I take the 
opportunity of stating, that I am throughout this paper, founding 
the right of the State to establish a system of National Education 
on secular principles ; and that consequently, and in conformity 
with the Laws of the Institution, I purposely exclude all arguments 
derived from a religious source, thus losing, I apprehend, the 
benefit of, by far, the strongest supports of my position. 

The claim of individuals and voluntary associations dedicated to 
the promotion of the well-being of Society, in one of its most im- 
portant interests, is entitled to grave attention. — The claim itself 
rests on the highest grounds — the motives of its advocates are of the 
purest kind ; the end sought by its agitation of the most extensive 
usefulness. In point of antiquity too it is coeval with Christianity ; 
and in proportion as its obligations have been felt — ^its authoiity 
respected — and its lessons received — the moral and social progress 
of mankind have sped and thriven. I will notice its operations 
historically. It is impossible to state the sum of its results, but 
it win be found insufficient for the work assigned it, and we shall 
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be obligedto point out the defects, and short comings, with which 
we think it is chargeable. 

Guizot, who has deeply studied the laws and phenomena of 
Society, informs us, that the progress of nations in the career of 
improvement, is evidenced by the activity or sluggishness of its 
processes of internal and external civilization — that is, of its devo- 
tion to the improvement and perfection of institutions, or the deve- 
lopement of individual character, literary, moral, and scientific ; — 
and that a people gives small signs of improvement, when neither 
of these manifestations is apparent. In England, from the revolu- 
tion of 1 688 onwards for a period of perhaps 50 years, however 
literature may have extended itself, that which forms the peculiar 
characteristic of modem civilization, the discovery of the infinite 
responsibilities, and the practical discharge by individuals and 
associated bodies, of the active duties incident to the Christian 
scheme shewed but few signs of life. This period appears to have 
been a kind of middle ages between the fiery and ill-directed ar- 
dour of the Commonwealth, and the glowing but chastened and more 
intelligent spirit of our own times. About the end of this period 
appeared one of those extraordinary persons who, by their mental 
or moral superiority and vigour, stamp character on an age — and 
stand at the head of a system. The Society will not be, perhaps, 
prepared to hear me name, as the person answering to this high 
promise, the Countess of Huntingdon; a name which I deeply 
venerate, and in whom I recognize a legitimate and brilliant link 
in the chain and succession of English Bishops. This great and 
eminent person, in conjunction with her presbyters, Whitfield and 
Wesley, formed the centre of a mighty moral movement, whose 
vibrations have gone on continually enlarging down to the present 
time. With them may be said to have originated the system of 
working out great moral purposes, by the agency of organized 
voluntary associations; because this system, (although of course 
not then altogether new,) was by them and their coadjutors first 
applied to practice with firmness and determination, and accompa- 
nied with an energy which left a durable impression behind it; and 
in subordination to their greater purposes, Whitfield first devised. 
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and Wesley canied into execution, a scheme for educating the 
children of the ignorant Poor in the principles of religion and mo- 
rals. In furtherance of this plan, and in accordance with his usual 
practice of attacking ignorance in its darkest abode, Whitfield, 
on 13th July, 1739, established among the Miners, in the dark 
regions of Kingswood, near Bristol, his first Charity School, partly 
with funds contributed by the Miners themselves, already im- 
pressed with the sacredness of his mission. Under the guidance 
of Wesley the most flattering success attended the undertaking, 
and the school at Kingswood formed a model for many others. 
^ Wesley, adopting the principle of ecclesiastical organization, and 
well knowing that the School would form the nursery for the 
Church, and that both were the only fit instruments whereby to 
cultivate the moral field, extended the system of Schools, if possi- 
ble, wherever a Church was established ; and his successors, from 
that time to the present, have been faithful to the principles of their 
founder — so as to be second to none in their zeal for the promotion 
of religious instruction. The efforts at Education made in those 
Schools, however, though, whilst under the immediate influence of 
the zeal which actuated their first founders, efficient through their 
energy alone, were, no doubt, conducted on principles unscientific 
and irregular ; whilst the leading object was to inculcate religious 
knowledge, irrespective of that discipline, alone to be found in 
moral training. The operations of these associations, however, 
have been most successful in rescuing dense masses of the popula- 
tion from heathen darkness; but a main benefit resulting from 
their progress, was the spirit of rivalry which the experiment begat 
in other religious bodies, by which their steps were followed, and 
the limits of moral culture enlarged. In the year 1 797, a decided 
stimulus was agdn given to popular Education. Dr. Bell then 
first published his pamphlet, explaining the system of teaching 
adopted by him in the School over which he had presided at 
Madras, by the effect of which he succeeded in overcoming certain 
specific difficulties in popular Education ; and Joseph Lancaster 
shortly following him, still further developed the system, and 
brought it into greater notoriety and general favor. The leading 
idea of both these teachers was the inculcation of School exercises, 
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" withstanding what has been done, the amount of ignorance is 
" fearfully great." " The fact, proved by official returns, that out 
*'of every hundred marriages registered during the last three 
years, only 67 men and 51 women are found able to write their 
names ; and the returns made by the Chaplains of gaols, relative 
'*to the number of criminals found unable to read and write, 
"furnish proof, that far greater eflTorts than any yet made for 
** popular Education, are immediately and imperatively demanded." 
The London City Magazine for November, 1843, contains an 
appeal on behalf of the poor and destitute population of SpitaU 
fields and Bethnal Green, from which I have selected the appalling 
statement, that out of 27,000 children, inhabiting those districts, 
eligible for daily Education, 20,000 are at this moment growing 
up without any Education whatever — moral or religious ; or, so 
far as could be gathered, ever attending a place of worship of any 
description whatever. 

With these concurring testimonies, we shall be prepared to 
give credit to every letter of the following findings of the Chil- 
dren's Commissioners. 

The means of secular and religious instruction, on the effici- 
ency of which depends the counteraction of all these evil tenden- 
cies, are so grievously defective, that, in all districts, great 
" numbers of children, and young persons are growing up without 
"any religious, moral, or intellectual training; nothing being 
" done to form them to habits of order, sobriety, honesty, and fore- 
" thought, or even to restrain them from vice and crime." 

" Neither in the new Colliery and Mining towns, which have 
•* suddenly collected together large bodies of the people in new 
" localities, nor in the towns which have sprung up suddenly under 
the successful pursuit of some new branch of Trade and Manu- 
facture, is any t)rovision made for Education by the establishment 
** of Schools with properly qualified teachers, nor for affording the 
" means of moral and religious instruction and training." 

*' Great numbers of children, and young people attend no Day- 
" School before they commence work ; and even those who do go 
" for a brief period to a Day-School, are very commonly removed 
" to be put to labour at 5, 6, 7, and 8 years old ; and the instances 
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'' are extremely rare in which they attend an Evening- School after 
regular employment has once hegun." 

" In all the districts, many children and young persons, whether 
employed in the Mines of Coal and Iron, or in Trades and 
" Manufactures, never go to any School." 

Such is the neglect of the Education of the children and young 
persons employed in Trades and Manufactiures, that in some 
districts, out of the whole numher of children employed in lahor, 
scarcely more than one-half are receiving instruction, either in 
Day or Sunday-Schools ; in others, two-thirds, when examined, 
were found unahle to read ; and in one, the great majority are 
receiving no instruction at all." 

That in general the children who never go to school, seldom go 
to any place of worship." (Second Report, pp. 201, U, and seq.) 

Surely now. Sir, we have seen an end of all perfection in the 
voluntary system, as touching the matter of popular Education. 
Being insufficient to cure the disease, it must be defective as a 
remedy ; but, if not defective, it is for others to account for the 
phenomenon, that the patient, after a hundred years of treatment, 
daily increasing in activity, remains still altogether unhealed. 
This may be a practicable task, and we may see it undertaken to- 
night Meanwhile, however, resting on as strong a primi facie 
case as it is possible for human testimony to afford, I shall pro- 
nounce against the pretensions of voluntar3rism to rule the sphere 
of National Education; and having already discarded parental 
authority as incompetent, — and now pronounced the voluntary 
principle to be insufficient, let us examine the claims of the State. 

If I have succeeded in clearly establishing, or rather in stating, 
for to establish the proposition is needless — that the first duty of 
the State, is to promote the general good of the Community, and 
it be admitted that ignorance, and practical vice are social evils, 
and that Education is well calculated to prevent, to cure, or to 
mitigate them — ^it follows, in the absence of any hidden and 
unseen difficulty, and even without the aid of the previous collec- 
tion of facts — that, it is the duty of the State to Educate the 
people. I am not unaware of the objection, with which I may be 
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met, that acting on tliis principle, the State may find itself in- 
volved in the obligation to perform, at the same time, two distinct 
and inconsistent duties. Some, regarding Education as a religious 
matter, may be startled by the State assumption of the right to 
administer it on the ground of the general good, and argue, that 
the State being thus bound to advance the general good, is 
bound to advance it in that which constitutes the greatest good, 
and as man's most precious possession, his chief good, is religion ; 
so the State, on the principle assumed, must compel universal 
acceptation at its own hand, of that religious system which it 
holds to be the best ; a principle which heretofore led men straight 
to the Inquisition, and in modem times would conduct its advo- 
cates to civil war, or passive resistance. But our supposed 
objector proceeds ; " universal experience," he says, ** denies that 
" you can advance the general good, without, concurrently there- 
" with, and as its necessary means, the preservation of peace and 
social order ; — and these" he urges " cannot but be outraged by 
the practical application of your dogma, and thus you are reduced 
to the dilemma, that in working out your principle, you are 
"actually sacrificing the peace, — involving the happiness, that 
"is, the chief good of your Community." In reply to this 
objection, I submit that the previous part of this investigation 
entitles me to the admission, that National Education has for 
its object to make men good citizens, and good subjects, an 
object which is secular in its nature ; and that we cannot there- 
fore allow this case to be governed by rules applicable exclu- 
sively to religion; that however theoretically true may be the 
proposition, (grounding our reasoning on human data,) that the 
object of Government is the greatest good of the Commimity, 
not excepting religion; yet, that history and experience con- 
vince us of its impracticability, its impossibility as applied to mat- 
ters of faith, without resorting to fire and sword, and the other 
ordinary instruments of extermination — thus sacrificing the end to 
the means. It cannot then be the duty of the State to do what is 
impossible without such consequences; it cannot go beyond its 
power; not the greatest abstract— not the greatest theoretical 
good therefore — but the greatest practicable — the greatest attain- 
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able good, is the real end of civil Oovemment; and with this 
definite object steadily before us, we may confess, although with 
reluctance, that our views of amendment on the low ground of 
worldly welfare, and the advancement of our people in the ways 
of good citizenship would be met, we are far from allowing that 
they would be satisfied by the establishment of a plan of Educa- 
tion, having for its object the cultivation of hare morals^ unat- 
tended altogether by the sanctions of religion ; maintaining as we 
do, that if the mental faculties of the now benighted miner were 
cultivated only up to the point of moral consciousness y not only 
would good accrue to him, and a foul stain be efiaced from our 
national character, but thereby also the State would perform that 
act of justice — ^would pay that debt so strictly due to the ignorant 
poor, the discharge of which forms (as will be more fully submit- 
ted hereafter) the mdiispenscUtile concUtion to the lawful imposition 
on them — as accountable beings— of the reins and restraints of 
civil Government, and legalizes our subjection of them, in common 
with ourselves, to those penal regulations which are founded on 
the presumption of their intelligence and moral responsibility. 
Doubtless to rest satisfied with the State's recognition of this low 
and miserable standard, as the best to which our factions and our 
freedom can be persuaded to submit, would be convincingly to 
prove to the world, that our highest efforts of benevolence on be- 
half of our laboring people, cannot be made to reach beyond a 
mean and rigid exactness, below which our pretensions to common 
honesty would be forfeited. Whilst reluctantly accepting this poor 
service, therefore, if we can get no more, and regarding it as ex- 
acted by the very shame of doing less, we would perseveringly 
urge our appeal in behalf of a better system on men of charity, 
and especially on Christians, confident in the expectation that their 
moral influence, when brought to bear upon the public mind, with 
an energy proportioned to the occasion, would eventually succeed 
in peacefully overbearing the objections of frigid economists and 
impracticable sectarians, and in raising this scanty and parsimo- 
nious standard to a measure of liberality, which, submitting to the 
authority of religion, shall gratefully recognize the Bible, and the 
Bible alone, as the only worthy foundation of morals. 

p 
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Should, however, the voice of the soher-minded portion of the 
Commuaity be drowned in the clamours of the vulgar, or the 
bigotry and intemperance of sectaries, ultra-Anglican or dissenting, 
we would certainly accept — (subject to the reservations and res- 
trictions hereafter) in the hope of the early prevalence of a better 
spirit— the poor-— the pauper allowance— the bare subsistence 
minimum of the moraUty principle. 

And let not the friends of sound Education stigmatize this pro- 
posal as an unworthy compromise — a surrender of lofty principle 
to a mean expediency ; we propose to siurender nothing — ^in fact 
we have at present nothing to surrender — and to gain much, — ^we 
reserve the free unfettered right of Christians of all denominations, 
statedly to impart to the scholars of the State religious knowledge, 
and religious training — ^according to the shades of befief and forms 
of worship adopted or desired by their parents and guardians ; thus 
providing for the co-operation of voluntary efforts conjointiy with 
the power of the State, and securing to Educationalists the advan- 
tage of having to do with children quickened to some intelligence, 
under the processes of secular Education, instead of the human 
animals whom they would otherwise have found, wild and untu- 
tored, in their native hovels. We, in addition, propose to restrict 
the State to deal only with those of the children of the poor, who 
shall be otherwise untaught and uncared for ; whom the National, 
and the British and Foreign School Societies, and all other 
kindred Institutions shall have passed by, or failed to reach ; the 
power and superintendence of the State being limited to that 
Residuum of the National ign(»taice which the voluntary principle 
shall, for the time being, be insufficient to overtake. 

Over that Residuum, however, sometimes greater and sometimes 
less, contracting and dilating with circumstances, the State must 
rule absolute in order to rule wdl ; and the first and most impor- 
tant feature in the organization necessary to enable it to act with 
effect, is a system of State inspection. By reference to the most 
credible sources of authority, tiiere is every reason to believe that 
a vast sum is annually expended by tiie supporters of public Edu- 
cation, in maintaining feeble and inefficient Schools ; where Masters 
are appointed rather on account of their incompetency for any 
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other active duty, than for their fitness to undertake the instruction 
of youth. Mrs. Austin, in her remarks on National Education, 
thus quotes Guizot's eloquent delineation of the character and 
requirement^ of a Sdioolmaster. 

*' I am well aware that all the foresight of the law, all the 
** resources which lie at the disposal of power, can never succeed 
'* in rendering the humhle profession of a village Teacher as attrac- 
*' tive as it is useful. Society can never repay to him who devotes 
*^ himself to it, all that Society owes him. There is no fortune to 
*' be made ; there is scarcely any renown to be acquired by the ful- 
^'filment of the weighty duties which he takes upon himself. 
Destined to pass his life in a monotonous employment, some- 
times even to meet the injustice and ingratitude of ignorance, he 
would often sink into dejection or despair, if he did not seek 
strength elsewhere than in the prospect of immediate and purely 
personal advantage. He must be sustained and animated by a 
profound sense of the moral importance of his labors : the austere 
delight of having served his fellow-men, and contributed in secret 
to the welfare of his country, must become the appropriate and 
worthy recompense which his conscience alone can bestow. It 
is his glory to seek for nothing beyond his obscure and laborious 
" condition, and to spend his life in sacrifices hardly taken note of 
** by those who profit by them." How inadequate the qualifications 
of large numbers of the authorized Teachers of youth amongst us, 
to daim any approach to this standard, let the following testimo- 
nies, chiefly of the Children's Employment Commissioners, attest 

BIRMINGHAM. 
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*' In the Birmingham district, as a specimen of their fitness for 
*' their office of the keepers of the Schools to which the younger 
** children are sent, it is stated that ' a Mistress in one of this class 
** of Schools, on being asked whether she gave moral instruction 
to her scholars,' replied * No, I can't afford it for three-pence a 
week.' Another, in reply to the same question, said, ' How is it 
likely, when they can hardly say their a, b, c' Several did not 
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** know the meaning of the question ; and of those who did; very 
'* few appeared to think it was a part of their duty to instruct the 
'* children in morals. Several have candidly owned they lay under 
'* this impression. One in particular insisted with much warmth 
** that to teach morals was the duty of parents — ^not hers. One of 
" them observed, she did not presume to teach morals, but she 
" strove to imbibe good principles into them." (Granger, Evidence : 
App. Pt. i. P.^. 185, et. seq.) 

'* Even the Masters and Mistresses of common Day-Schools in 
" this district, where the scholars pay, have seldom any training 
" for their office ; are generally ignorant of any improved modes in 
" Education, while the instruction they afford is commonly of the 
** most meagre character. As to the Teachers of the National and 
" British Charity Day-Schools, they are generally uneducated and 
*^ untrained ; they are acquainted with no other than the monitorial 
*^ system ; the teaching is, in almost all instances, of a mechanical 
" kind, and * several of these Schools' says Mr. Grainger, ' which 
" I visited, were in a state approaching to riotous, and so little 
** control had the Masters, that it was only amidst incessant in- 
^^ terruptions, and con^sion, the information sought could be 
" obtained.' The Sunday. School Teachers are, of course, still less 
" qualified for their office. * They have not generally paid any 
** attention to the subject of Education, as a thing requiring in 
** itself to be studied by all who aspire to the art of communicating 
** knowledge to others ; they are selected from the congregation, 
rather on the grounds of moral and religious conduct, than for 
any peculiar fitness for the office of Teacher ; and, in general, 
'* being left to their own discretion in the selection of a system, there 
" is no security that the best will be adopted.' " (Ibid, Eeport : 
pp. F. 34, et. seq. Sees. 332, et. seq.) 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 






" Hard worked, so many hours," says Mr. Home, " it would 
*' require the utmost skill in adaptation of the best methods of 
''instruction, in order to attract and fix the attention of these 
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** poor boys and girls, so as to make them assist the Teacher in 
'* the developement of their stagnant intellects and moral feelings, 
** and enable them to comprehend something of the principles of 
** religion. But the great majority of the Superintendents, and all ] 
*' the jimior Teachers are unacquainted with any methods of in* 
*' struction ; have had no training whatever as Teachers ; and are, 
'* in fact, themselves uneducated. They are commonly lock-smiths, 
*' key-makers, miners, and other manufacturers and tradesmen of 
** the place— either small masters or journeymen-— and sometimes 
'' the butty of a coal-mine. Some of these Teachers are them- 
** selves scarcely able to read, and quite unable to write their own 
** names ; — ^instances of which I have frequently known." (Home, 
Report : App. Pt. i. Q. 18, Sees. et. seq.) 



SHEFFIELD. 






The great defect in the Sheffield Schools," says Mr. Symons, 
appears to be the difficulty of maintaining efficient Teachers. 
Nevertheless, there are some, especially in the larger Schools, 
who are decidedly superior : the difficulty is chiefly felt in the 
** smaller ones. I may state, as an evidence of the sort of persons 
*^ who occasionally start Schools, that a convicted felon, after his 
release from prison, found it his only resource, and obtained 
scholars" (Symons, Report : App. Pt. i. p. E. 22, Sees. et. seq.) 






" A short time ago," says Stow, ** I visited one of the National 
'' Schools of England, taught on the monitorial system, and was 
<< introduced to the Master, by one of the Directors, who stated that 
^ he was a very superior Teacher, and had his boys, to the number 
** at least of 350, in good order. I found the School,* as stated, in 
<< excellent order, all busy at spelling lessons, or reading the Scrip- 
« tures. On reaching the highest class, in company vriih the Master 
** and Director, I asked the former, if he ever questioned the scho- 
** lars, on what they read. He answered No, * I have no time for 
*' that, but you may, if you please ; but them thick-headed boys, 
«< cannot understand a word.' I proceeded, * Boys, show me where 
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** you are reading/ and to do them justice, they read very fluently. 
*' The subject was the story of Eli, and his two sons. I caused 
** the whole of the class to read the first yerse oyer again. * And 
'*Eli had two sons, Hophni and Phineas.' 'Now ichildren, dose 
** your books* (presuming it impossible, that any error could be 
** committed in such a plain narration, I proceeded) * Well, who 
was Eli ?' — no answer. This question was too high, requiring 
an exercise of thought, and a knowledge not to be found in the 
** verse read. I therefore descended in the scale, and proceeded. 
'Tell me how many sons Eli had?' «Ugh?' *Had Eli any 
sons?' *Soor?' *Open your books if you please, and read 
*' again.' Three or four read in succession. ' And Eli had tvro 
^^soanSy &c. *Now answer me — How many sons had Eli?' 
««*Soor?' 'Who do you think Eli was?' *Had Eli any sons? 

* Soor ?' * Was he a man, or a bird, or a beast, think you ?* 

* Who do you think Eli was, children ?* ' Soor.' * Now look 
*' at me, and tell me this, boys — If Eli had two sons, do you think 
" his two sons had a father ?' * Soor ?' Well since you cannot tell 
*^ me how many scms Eli had, how many daughters had he, think 
** you ? * Three^ Sir.' * Where do you find that, children ? Look 
"at your Bibles. *Who told you Eli had three daughters?^ 
" ' Ugh ?' The Director tiuned upon his heels, and the Master 
" said, * Now Sir, didnH I tell you these feUows eould Tiot 
" understand a wordT This I term Scriptural readkng. Those 
'^ who choose, may term it Scriptural Education. We admit the 
" principle, that no School or system, ought to be judged by a 
" single exhibition, or after a transient inspection ; but there can 

be no mistake ; for if the highest class in the School, consisting^ of 

a dozen boys, of 10 to 12 years of age, who had read the Scrip- 
" tures daily, for years, could make such an appearance, what are 
" we to conclude, but, that in so far as their intellectual or moral 
^^ culture was concerned, it mattered not whether the Scriptures 

they read had been printed in Hebrew or in their mother tcmgue. 

I thought this at the time, an extreme case, but afterwards, met 
*' with one or two similar results, in other Schools."^ 

- ■ - - ■ . 

» Stow: p. 36. 
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And when every School is independent of control, when those 
most interested in its operations, are themselves incapable of appre- 
ciating the value, or forming a correct judgment of the quality 
of the Education afforded— when the prevailing ignorance, or 
indifference is so great, that the qualification of a Schoolmaster, 
is found in his forwardness to undertake the charge, however 
imconsdous of its duties ; such results as the above, cannot but be 
expected. To ensure the benefit of system, a portion of indepen- 
dence must be surrendered— control and government must be in- 
troduced ; an' organized system must be established, to perform 
the functioiis of power, — ^Inspectors must be appointed, whose cer- 
tificates must have the effect of suspending Masters for incompe- 
tency. Masters as weU of Voluntary, as of the State Schools. No 
eingle association, however large, will be found to embrace the 
Education of all the National poor ; and distinct associations will 
never sufficiently harmonize, to imite in the necessary arrange- 
ments; whilst, could such a system be established, no sufficient 
^arantee could be afforded, for the experience and knowledge of 
the Teachers. The appointment of InspeetorSy then, with com- 
plete powers over Voluntary Schools of every kind, as well as over 
those establifAied by the State, is insisted on, as indispensable to 
the perfect organization of a suitable educational system. 

But the most important and necessary condition to the extension 
of Education universally, throughout the lower orders, is to be 
found in the discovery and application of some power, strong 
enough to compel universal submission to its authority. All the ar- 
^punents addudble, in behalf of the justice and necessity of a com- 
pulsozy Poor Law, in a state of Society, so artificial as ours, apply 
vrith equal, I believe with increased fcnrce, to the imposition of a 
compulsory Education-Law. The analogy between pauperism and 
ignorance-— their grievances— their rights— their exemptions, is 
close, and nearly complete. The ignorance — ^the selfishness — ^tiie 
destitution — ^the viciousness of parents— the helplessness of child- 
ren—the want of the power of discrimination, among the lower 
orders generally, between competent and incompetent Schools — 
their notorious credulity, in regard to the profession of vain preten- 
ders ; the fluctuations of voluntary pecuniary support — combine to 
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present a case of absolute necessity, that the system to be complete 
shaU be compulsorj/, ^^compvUaory on the property owners of every 
district, parish, and township, to provide an adequate salary for the 
Teachers, and the other necessary means for the support of the 
School; compulsory on the parents, to send all their children 
between given ages to the established Schools, unless they shall 
be in attendance at some other School, authorized by the Inspector's 
certificate—and compulsory on the children, to accept the proffered 
benefit, or, at their parents' selection, some other instruction^ the 
wholesomeness of which shall be similarly guaranteed. 

For the purpose of reminding the Society of the basis on which 
I have founded these observations, viz.— the duty laid on Govern- 
ment to seek out and promote the general welfare, I here barely 
glance at the consideration, that such an establishment as that 
contemplated, would operate as a protective, and what is still 
better, a preventive police, the most economical, efficient, and un- 
obtrusive, that the wit of man can devise. That moral instruction 
is the cheap defence of nations has long passed into a proverb— 
under its protection the rights of property and person would be 
comparatively safe; the next generation would receive parental 
as well as School training; and the laboring population might 
reasonably be expected to present to the Statesman, the Magis- 
trate, and the Minister of the gospel, an amount of loyalty, order, 
and teachableness, to which there has never yet existed a parallel. 

But I hear some local orator denouncing this compulsoriness, 
especially in its limitation of the free agency of parents, as a viola- 
tion of British Hberty. ** I hold it," says he, " to be a land-mark 
^' of freedom, that every parent shall be allowed to send his child 
" to whatever School he Mes," — ^implying, perhaps, his freedom 
from interference in case he likes to send him to no School at all ; 
thus confounding together two most unsimilar things, and unac- 
countably mistaking a will o' the whisp for a landmark. 

But before lending our voice to this outcry about dama^ngp 
British liberty, let us in very few words, examine what hberty is, 
of what materials she is composed, and what are the mode and 
conditions of her existence. 
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** Civil liberty," says Paley, " is the not being restrained by any 
** law, but what conduces, in a greater degree, to the public wel- 
''fare.*' ''Ciyil liberty," according to Blackstone, ''is natural 
" liberty, — so far restrained by human laws (and no farther) as is 
'* necessary and expedient for the general welfare of the public." 

Now, if these be correct definitions, and I have yet to learn that 
they are not, it is not liberty to do, or to permit others to do, 
what shall at once be detrimental to the agents and the persons 
acted upon, to private individuals and the public at large, to the 
whole and to every part. Civil liberty too, valuable as it is, and 
when used aright, " prizeable above all price," is defective in its 
conditions, when proposed as the great end of Society. We can 
all readily point out Kingdoms and Commonwealths, which, pos- 
sessing rather than enjoying a high degree of liberty, might, with 
advantage to their people, submit to no small abatement of popular 
power, in exchange for a proportionate addition to their stock of 
order and good government. Civil liberty, therefore, is but a means 
to the great end of Society — ^the general welfare. Liberty herself 
then must be made to occupy her own pedestal ; she must not be 
elevated beyond that sphere, in which alone she is destined to ad- 
vance man's welfare ; and exalted as her province unquestionably 
is, she must still confess her subordination to the supreme good, 
sahai pcpuU — and whensoever the condition of a people is such, 
that this supreme law and the law of liberty cannot co-exist, the less 
must yield to the greater. Every civilized nation, not excepting 
ourselves, has, on occasions of imminent peril, been compelled to 
adopt this maxim, and to practise its requirements; neither is 
liberty violated by such a proceeding — she voluntarily yields up her 
power, and for a temporary purpose, when she can no longer bene- 
ficially use it, that she may receive it again when the crisis has 
passed unimpaired, and attended with fresh guarantees for her 
safety. 

Such are the conditions, and such the limitations, under which 
we hold our tide to dvil liberty— to true, real, genuine Uberty ; 
but there is a spurious thing retailed by the venders of State theo- 
ries, under the name of liberty— the just popularity of the genuine 
article, having provoked this counterfeit— a thing that exalts itself 
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highly, and boasts much of its moral and social worth — the un- 
seemly offspring of pride and selfishness, it assumes the exterior 
of patriotism and public virtue, the better to hide its natural de- 
formity. This was the pretender that sought in ancient times, as 
it does in modem, to make things harmonize, which are naturally 
discordant ; that professes to promote the universal good, by sacri- 
ficing all but the few ; to reconcile national freedom with personal 
bondage— <lemocracy in the State with domestic slavery — national 
dishonesty with poUtical purity ; which has heretofore, in our own 
country, prompted men to claim vested rights in moral wrongs; 
and which we may, at our own doors, have heard proclaiming the 
principle of non-interference with parental power, although its 
unrestrained licence was at that moment, and is still, leading into 
moral ruin tens of thousands of famihes of passive and unconscious 
children. 

If parental licentiousness^ and ignorance mental and moral, are 
entitled to the immunities pretended, then let us cultivate them 
with assiduity, for they are parcel of our natural rights. But if, 
discarding so obvious a fallacy, we hold them to be pubUc male- 
factors, the enormous criminals which debase our youth, and people 
our gaols, then are they rightly liable to those restraints of the 
law, which civil Uberty must recognize, because they are " essential 
to the public welfare." We conclude then, that to compel the 
youthful members of the population to receive moral training, in 
spite of the selfish reluctance of parents, is not only no violation of 
civil Uberty, but as it is the only, and withal a very gentle means 
of preventing them from inflicting extensive injuiy on Society, and 
on themselves — as it serves their most valuable individual interests, 
promotes the general good, and strengthens the roots and bases 
of social order, civil liberty herself stands in need of this very 
support, to ensure to her the healthful and iminterrupted exercise 
of her own legitimate functions. 

Further, let us refer to British law on this subject ; we shall 
find its voice raised in no ambiguous tone on the side of reason 
and common sense, and we shall discover that if to compel parents, 
unable or unworthy to educate their children, to submit to have 
them educated by competent persons, be destructive of civil 
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liberty, then liberty has, unknown to us, perished in England,, 
for 150 years past. 

In the law books, there appears the report of a case, of which 
the following is a summary. 

In the year 1812, the Honorable WiUiam Wellesley, himself 
the son of a Peer of Parliament, and nearly related to some of the 
most illustrious names in British history, married Catherine Pole 
Tilney Long, a lady honorably connected, highly educated, young 
and beautiful, and passing rich ; her dowry exceeded a million 
sterling, represented by a princely rental of £40,000 a year. Upon 
the celebration of the marriage, she presented her husband with 
£100,000, and a life interest in a large portion of her family 
estates. All was no doubt (though the rep(»:t does not state this), 
joy and happiness, and so far as depended on the lady's demeanour, 
might long have continued so ; but, within a period of a few years, 
Mr. Wellesley had dissipated his splendid gift, and encumbered 
the lands with heavy debts, the consequence of his extravagance. 
Within nine years after the marriage, he was compelled to seek 
refuge in a foreign land ; his wife accompanied him in his exile, 
taking with her their now three infant children. Here his extra- 
vagance is said to have increased, his profligacy to have grown 
deeper, and he squandered the residue of his fortune. The wife, 
to whose affection he owed everything, he treated with neglect and 
insult. — She became, as she herself afterwards expressed it, " the 
victim of infamous women," and suffered the deepest wrongs. He 
not only permitted his young children, but, it is said, actually 
trained them to desecrate the principles of morals. In a letter to 
the Tutor of his children, containing the deHberate, and well 
weighed results of his reflections on the nature of parental power, 
and the extent to which he had determined to apply it, he con- 
veyed the following sentiment. *' There are certain things which 
ought to be let alone, — ^a man and his children should be allowed 
to go to the devil their own way if he pleases." On this prin- 
ciple he lived himself, in open violation of the moral law, and 
taught his children the vices of which their tender years were 
susceptible. After long endurance of her many wrongs, and after 
every effort to reclaim a husband, who in her own words had 
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already abandoned her, Mrs. Wellesley resolyed to leave him — 
she returned to England, bringing with her, her infant children. 
He shortly followed her, and went to the house where she resided ; 
she, surprised and alarmed at hearing his voice, and terrified with 
the apprehension of his being about to deprive her of her children, 
took refuge under the roof of a friendly neighbour, and on the 
following day adopted with the aid of her friends the necessary 
steps for placing the children under the immediate protection of 
the law. He returned to the continent, and she a few weeks 
afterwards, sank broken hearted into an early grave. Five days 
before her death, and in contemplation of that event, she solemnly- 
committed her children to the care of her two sisters, and enjoined 
them to resist every attempt which their surviving parent might 
make to remove them. The infants continued with their aunts. 
Mr. Wellesley as was expected, soon demanded their persons* 
The Misses Long refused to surrender them. Baffled in every 
attempt to obtain them, by force or stratagem, he appealed to the 
law, and again, through it, demanded the custody of his children, 
as their parent and natural guardian. The relatives of the de- 
ceased mother resisted the demand, alledging, that his profligacy, 
immorality, and irreligion, had forfeited the right which nature 
had given him ; and the House of Lords, after long Htigation, 
pronounced upon appeal a judgment affirming, for the reasons 
alledged, that Mr. Wellesley should not have the care arui 
edtication of his onm children ; but that that charge should be 
transferred to other and more competent hands.* 

* Bligh's Rep. v. 2. p. See the Judgments of Lord Redesdale and 
Lord Manners. 

This Rule of law setting limits to parental superintendence in Education 
is applicable, of course, to all ranks of Society. In the case of Wellesley 
V. the Duke of Beauford, reported in 2nd Russell, Lord Chancellor Eldon 
expressly stated that *' it was not from any vrani of Jurisdiction that the 
*' Court did not interfere in cases where there was no property depending, 
*' but from a want of means to exercise its Jurisdiction, because the Court 
"could not take on itself the maintenance of all the children in the King- 
'* dom." Thus, upon a wholesale series of cases of parental incompetency 
being made out and submitted to the Court, with reference to the popu- 
lations of our degraded districts, nothing is required but the offer of pecuni- 
ary support, by individuals or associations, and the creation of, perhaps, a 
hundred additional Equity Judges, and 500 new Masters in Chancery, to 
carry into effect a compulsory system of Education throughout the Kingdom^ 
on rules of law already established, and fully recognized in practice. 
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Notwithstanding, however, this accumulation of argument and 
authority, an ingenious avoidance of the conclusions to which it 
leads is still sought under the following device. 

It is said, that in a Society where secular views alone prevail, 
this mode of argument may be successful ; but that where higher 
principles are in operation, it loses its force ; and under the title 
of reU^tiaua liberty^ and the tights of conscience, a claim has 
been set up for exemption from its authority. Now religious 
liberty is of two kinds ; I do not contemplate a violation of either, 
in the establishment of a compulsory system of Education. With 
the first kind I have here nothing to do, and it will be more re- 
spectful in me not even to name it. The second kind of religious 
liberty is more within our compass ; it consists in the right to 
observe the services of divine worship, and to communicate freely 
on religious subjects with all mankind. Now as in secular matters 
civil liberty is a means to obtain the greatest amount of secular 
good,— so religious liberty is a means to obtain the greatest amount 
of religious good ; and as whatever is detrimental to the public 
good, is dangerous to civil liberty; so whatever is opposed to 
religious good, is opposed to religious liberty ; but ignorance and 
Tice are opposed to religious good — ^therefore are they hostile to 
religious liberty; in fact they are its greatest foes,—- in other words, 
the condition in which we find large masses of our laboring popu- 
lation, is a condition at war with religious liberty, and is a prac- 
tical violation of its first principles ; for, whether you place a man 
in shackles, and so prevent him physically from enjoying his reli- 
gious privileges, or whether by shutting him up from the moral 
light, you prevent the developement of his moral perceptions, and 
60 disable him for its enjoyment, the actual loss to the party thus 
held in restraint b the same ; only in the one case the deprivation 
18 avowedly and openly ; in the other, it }s covertly, compulsory ; 
and in both equally complete. To shut up the children of the 
poor then in moral darkness, or which is much the same thing, 
not to give them light, when it is equally our duty, and within our 
power to give it, is a direct and palpable infinction — a positive and 
gross violation of their religious liberty— of that which has been 
commanded to be proclaimed '* to every creature/' and emphati- 
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cally declared to be the inheritance of the poor — a liberty indeed, 
which man, in acts, labors to extinguish, while in barren words he 
pledges his homage and devotion to its service. — ^Not only then is 
the imposition of a system, by the operation of which all the poor 
children in the land, shall receive the benefit of moral training, no 
violation of their religious liberty, but it is actually the only means 
by which that liberty can be brought to life ; — and to withhold this 
liberty from them, as under various pretences we continue to do, 
is to rob them of their best inheritance, an inheritance to which 
they can even shew a title from heaven. 

The objection on the ground of religious liberty, may be ac- 
knowledged to be thus mainly, but I am aware not entirely met ; 
as regards the rights of the ignorant parents, and the unconscious 
children, however, I submit the answer to be complete ; but a plea 
may be still put forth for the religious liberty and consciences of 
the contributors of the means — the compulsory payers of the School 
rates — ^by reason of a scruple which they may entertain, as to the 
lawfulness of supporting a system of teaching, in their estimation, 
imperfect and objectionable. Now, as liberty of any kind, whether 
religious or civil, is designed to serve the good of the many, to 
the prejudice if possible of none, and inasmuch as we have ob- 
served that the absence of universal moral training is productive of 
detriment to the many, and benefit to none, while its establishment 
would be at least a very general, if not a universal good, it may be 
questioned whether that for which this party contends — according, 
as it does, so ill with the right definitions — ^be in fact religious 
liberty at all, and not rather some selfish monopoly, upheld at the 
expence of the larger class, who ought to share its benefits. 

This may be worthy of consideration, which I cannot here stop 
to bestow ; but if its truth can be established, the whole objection 
of the contributors is concluded in limine, for then it will be plain 
they are mistaking something else for religious liberty, and it will 
be well if they are found pursuing something so harmless as a 
shadow; but I will give them the advantage of the admission 
that they are not mistaking their object ; and (waiving all doubts 
cither as to the obliquity of their vision or the sincerity of their 
apprehensions), I will assume that they are engaged in a bona 
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fide defence of religious liberty from dangers by which they con- 
scientiously believe she is beset. 

Now I may safely assume, that a system of moral training, for 
the now neglected and demoralized children of the poor would be 
per se a benefit, though probably liable to some collateral and 
indirect evil ; and it becomes our duty to show that the indirect 
evil is less than the immediate good. To gauge and measiure 
social good and evil by exact proportions would be a difficult task ; 
but if it can be shewn that the good, so far as it goes, is certain 
and imqualified, and the evil to that extent consequently none, 
then there is an end of the question. Now, practical good is the 
great end of all our reasonable endeavours, and we must be often 
satisfied with improvement in the stead of perfection. I will sup- 
pose then the establishment of my compulsory system, even on 
some narrow and sectarian basis, and hence giving rise to alarm 
on account of the indirect evil to which it may appear to tend, yet 
if the direct effect of the system be to elevate the children of the 
poor from barbarism and heathenism to some sense of moral duty, 
however slight, founded on some kind of Christian sanction, how- 
ever weak, the welfare of that numerous class, the great bulk and 
body of every Community, is advanced, and neither conscience nor 
religious liberty can surely be offended by this comparative moral 
elevation — ^the direct fruits of the system ; by its indirect effects 
alone therefore can the contributors be affected, and by those 
only as they impose coercion on conscience in their compulsory 
support of a system believed by them to be comparatively bad, 
and precluding them from a liberty which they would without it 
have enjoyed of tendering to the poor the benefits of a better 
teaching. 

Now, to meet this objection, I would propose, that voluntary 
educationalists should be entitled to exactly the same freedom of 
access to the pupils of the State Schools, as they enjoy now in re- 
ference to the inmates of the domestic hovel-— that the friends of 
Education should be invited to make inroads on the State Schools ; 
and that it should be even proposed to them as their final object^ 
their ultimate prize, to make all the children of the laboring classes 
the recipients of voluntary rather than of compulsory Education ; in 
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other words, that that same religious liberty which the contribu- 
tors enjoy in communicating with the children of the poor now, 
and before their adoption by the State, shall be continued if they 
please uninterrupted afterwards ; and that in furtherance of that 
provision, the Officers of the State system shall be instructed to 
regard the continuance of the children under their charge, as tem- 
porary only, and preparatory to their removal to the Voluntary 
Schools ; it beiag for this purpose incumbent on these Schools to 
meet this one condition, to which no reasonable objection can be 
raised, viz.— that the quality of the instruction which they shall 
afford shall be equal to that afforded by the State Schools, so as 
to justify the exchange. 



Having thus met, as I was bound to do, the objections to a 
compulsory system of Education, on the score of violating liberty 
of either kind, I hasten to quit the dangerous topic, and to resume 
the main thread of the argument; and having already dwelt at 
some length on the rights of the State, I now propose to consider 
its duties, the neglect of these duties, and the consequences of 
that neglect. 

A fundamental and necessary power in civil Government is to 
repress outrage and violence, and to punish malefactors; but 
reason concurs with all municipal law in the avowal of the maxiin, 
that not every outrage — ^not every act of violence— is necessarily 
cognizable by law, and punishable as a crime. A necessary condi- 
ticm of a crime is consciousness and wilfulness on the part of the 
perpetrator. The most signal act of violence committed by a per- 
son whose intellect is so impaired that he cannot judge between, or 
be made to comprehend the limits of right and wrong, is exempt 
from the imputation of manl guilt; and consequently, however 
disastrous the efiects of his extravagance, he is not amenable to 
legal punishment. This is a clear and indisputable proposition ; ao 
that to inflict legal penalties on the principles which ordinarily 
justify the enforcement of the rules of the criminal code upon 
agents so mentally conditioned, would at once, and justiy, be pro* 
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nounced not only an irrational, but a barbarous act. How far the 
rules which throw a shield around mental imbecility may be appli- 
cable to a state of mind, in which, though no radical defect — no na- 
tural incompetency may exist, yet, by means of early and extensive 
association with evil, the will has lost its authority, is a far nicer 
and more elusive question — ^not, I apprehend, on account of any 
inherent difficulty in dealing with such a case, (could such a case 
be satisfactorily demonstrated,) and to deal with it too as one whose 
claims to exemption from legal punishment would be less distinct 
or more doubtful than the former ; but, because of the difficulty, 
amounting almost to practical impossibility of discriminating be- 
tween and detecting the finer and more delicate materials, which 
are apportionable to the free exercise of the will, to design, and 
deliberate selection, and those which are the result of external 
coercion. Could we imagine the case of a human being, shut up 
from early infancy within the circle of impassable walls, where his 
only companions should be such as were devoid of moral habits, 
Ignorant of moral duties, and who, by long and inveterate associa- 
tion with evil, and practical depravity, had inverted the law of 
God and man, so that evil had to them become good, and good 
evil, and if such an unhappy being, so cut off from all better com- 
munications from without, were thus pHed day by day, by the 
Bu^estions and evil agency of such associations, and proof the 
most conclusive could be afforded of the facts here supposed, so 
that the demarcation between the limits of will and necessity could 
be established, and the depraved condition of the individual be 
shown to be attributable to causes uncontrolable by him, I believe 
the most stringent advocate for the law's supremacy would not 
hesitate to apportion such an one to the class of lunatics, or irres- 
ponsible agents, at least until, by a process the reverse of that of 
which he had been the victim, he had been aroused from his men- 
tal torpor to a sense of moral and social duty. 

I am not, of course, unaware of the popular theory that man 
carries about with him as inherent in his moral nature, an essen- 
tial part of himself, a power of necessary and involuntary perception 
of moral right and wrong— conscience — ^the moral sense — the 
voice of nature — that man, not affected with unsoundness of intel- 
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lect, can never violate the broad precepts of the moral law, without 
so offending this moral sense as to receive within him the instant 
and instinctive evidence of his guilt, quickening him to a state of 
responsibility — that this monitor is as sure, constant, and vigilant 
to remind him of his crime, as the natural eye to warn him of a 
touch ; and that no state of darkness, however deep, can obscure its 
vision — ^no intellectual torpor — no state of ignorance — no habitual 
depravity — ^no evil associations, however long sustained, can oblite- 
rate or even suspend it ; that in the words of the poet — 

"No being once created rational, 

Accountable, endow'd with moral sense. 

With sapience of right and wrong endow'd. 

And charg*d — however fairn, debas'd, destroy'd. 

However lost, forlorn and miserable^ 

In guilt's dark shrouding wrapp'd however thick. 

However drunk, delirious, and mad, 

With sin's full cup, and with whatever damn'd 

Unnatural diligence it work and toil, 

Can banish virtue from his sight, or once 

Forget that she is fair." 

That some of the phenomena of the mind and the general con- 
currence of different ages and countries, in a common standard 
of right and wrong favor this dogma, we cannot doubt ; but if it 
were certainly true, the sentiment would not be general only, but 
universal ; and this we know it is not. This celebrated question, 
then, as Faley terms it, must remain on those grounds, unsolved 
by me, — I read, however, in a revered authority, some words of 
truth on this interesting topic, and find that there are those, whose 
consciences are " seared as with a red hot iron," efiacing, I infer, 
the deep channels of right and wrong, which nature had moulded, 
or Education engraved, and presenting a surface impenetrable and 
obdurate, unimpressible from without or from within. It thus 
appears that the moral light may be extinguished, where it has 
once shone; that conscience may be seared, where it was once 
alive to goodly influences. How much rather then are we justi- 
fied in concluding that where children have from their tenderest 
years been wholly and incessantly schooled by vice, — where the 
moral power, inherent or not, has never been awakened, — ^where 
not one lesson of virtue has been ever taught, and the voice and 
even the name of religion never heard, these young and involun. 
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tary victiins are enchained under the dominion of evil, and re- 
duced to a state of moral incompetency, where crime is impossible, 
because responsibility has ceased. I am not stating an imaginary 
case framed to suit the purpose of a theory. You have heard the 
Children's Employment Commission Report. You remember the 
description there given of the character of the youthful population 
of more than one district; it was that of Mental Imbecility — 
while in others the broad lineaments of right and wrong appear to 
have been wholly obliterated. 

After hearing the statement of these facts, we must be permitted 
to regard the question of innate instincts as one of pure curiosity ; 
the actual condition of whole masses of our people affording a 
practical proof, that not only the name, but also the being of a 
Deity is utterly unknown to them ; and that the division line of 
right and wrong has been so far effaced as to have disabled them 
from discerning between truth and falsehood, and of knowing the 
nature of the difference if even they could. '* i/ / tell a lie, I teU 
**aUe; ii may he good or it may be bad; I do not know the 
*• dkffereneer 

We have seen that for the hand of justice to be employed from 
time to time in inflicting punishment for social offences on such 
as are laboring under that heaviest of bereayements, the loss of 
reason, would be an unmeaning cruelty, an outrage on decency, 
and a crime. It is an act of murder to take away the life of an 
admitted maniac for an offence against Society, the benefits of 
which he cannot share, and the regulations of which he cannot 
understand ; but to deprive a human being of the use of reason, 
and then to inflict on him the penalties of the criminal code, be- 
cause his actions are not conformable to her dictates, appears to 
me to be a huge and desperate wickedness, unexampled in history, 
and which the experience of modem times alone has wrested 
frx>m the domains of pure fiction* 

Should any success have attended the previous enquiry, we 
must have arrived at the conclusion, that the duty of educating 
the children of the outcast portion of the poor falls upon the State. 
That duty has hitherto been neglected, — ^forms of vice, of want, of 
misery, unknown to a barbarous age, have reared their heads 
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amongst us; the relief of moral training has been withheld, and 
" menial inbecUUy^^ has followed ; not the infliction of inscrutable 
providence — not the judgment of retributwe justice — not the just 
and wonted fruits of a life spent in delirious excesses — ^but the off- 
spring of sheer national neglect. Offences of every dye have 
stained the populations thus neglected ; and the law in a multitude 
of cases has taken its course, and consigned the malefactors to the 
scaffold — ^in other words, the State by the hand of the law has 
deprived of life those, whom its own crime has matured for 
destruction. I hear the law murmuring her stem unbending 
maxim, '' Ignorance cannot excuse crime ;" but there is a law of 
nature presiding over, and controlling, if needs be, the law of the 
land ; that law, '' whose seat is the bosom of God," says Hooker, 
" whose voice is the harmony of the worlds — all creatures in hea- 
" ven and on earth do her reverence ; the greatest as feeling her 
" power ; the least as not exempted from her care." To a tribunal 
thus imiversal, and thus competent to deal with sovereignties and 
powers, with matters of thought, and of the human will, and of 
the impalpable degrees of moral responsibility, the juvenile offender 
might confidently appeal ; it would then appear that like others he 
was bom in sin ; but that, worse than others, he was nursed in 
iniquity ; that from his parents, his guardians by nature, he never 
received one lesson of virtue ; that the rod and slavish fear were 
the only monitors of his youth ; that his highest object being to 
obtain animal subsistence, his instincts were only sharpened in that 
direction; that his only training was the training of the streets; 
and his only companions those alike ignorant and vicious as him- 
self; that thus disciplined in evil, his moral powers remained un- 
awakened, whilst his animal propensities obtained entire and im- 
bounded sway ; that with a mind wrapped in heathen darkness, 
every stimulus to vice had been applied by the incentives common 
to a dense population, surrounded by the temptations of neigh- 
bouring wealth, and the allurements to crime peculiar to artificial 
life ; that thus tempted on the side where his moral weakness was 
absolute, with no countervailing restraints, he fell — or rather, he 
walked naturally and of his own accord — right into a course of 
offence against the law, which had resulted in bringing him to the 
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bar of his country ; he there learns for the first time that the State, 
personified by the Sovereign, and acting through the law, properly 
and rightly exercises the function of prosecuting offenders, and 
arraigning on charges affecting life ; and there, and in his previous 
prison discipline, awakened to some sense of his danger, he casts a 
hasty retrospect over his past life ; and his convictions assure him, 
that his present condition is attributable to the «it-conscious igno- 
rance of his guardians by nature, and the mlful neglect of his 
guardians by law— now presuming to be his prosecutors ; he pleads 
the palliating circiunstances attending his grovelling and sensual 
Education, but he is not heard ; he prays an abatement of punish- 
ment on that ground, but it is denied him ; he cries out with indig- 
nation against the monstrous injustice, that the State should take 
advantage of its own wrong; but receiving the reply ^^ Ignoraa/Uia 
legia netnmem excusat^'* judgment passes against him. He appeals 
to the tribunal of universal justice ; to the law of reason-»of human- 
ity—of religion ; he may be supposed to appeal to each of us — to the 
first principles of our moral nature— -and his plea prevails ; acquit- 
ting him on the ground of irresponsibility, we award him the privi- 
lege of a monomaniac, and we feel that in doing this deed of 
mercy we pass a righteous judgment. 

The slightest reflection instantly undeceives us, — such a ver- 
dict of acquittal would open wide the portals of rapine and murder. 
The instinct of animal fear would then no longer restrain the 
multitudes of whom we have seen the prevailing type ; and the 
social fabric would totter to its downfall. Observe then the sum 
of the nation's guilt ; we must go on to scourge, to transport, and 
to hang beings whom our own wilfulness has reduced to mental 
imbecility, or sanction the proclamation that Society is dissolved. 
What a fearful alternative is thus offered for our adoption ! What 
a &lse and perilous position do we occupy! Where justice is 
become dangerous, if not absolutely fatal to us; and our very 
crimes are enforced upon us as necessary duties. 

Should any sceptic whisper a suspicion that I am overstating the 
case, I appeal, for my authority, to the report before us, on the 
fidelity of which I confidently rely; but I do not rely on that 
report as a necessary basis on which to rest the theory of State 
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Education. We may waive the report altogther, and all the facts 
which it details, and still maintain and insist upon the existence of 
this obligation, as at all times incumbent on the State, as a strict 
debt due in return for the allegiance of the Poor — ^a pre-requisite 
to the lawful use of the criminal sword ; and I maintain this upon 
the broad and admitted principle that knowledge and wilfulness 
in the agent constitute the essence of legal guilt ; and even if I 
should surrender more than this, and grant that to which all expe- 
rience is opposed, viz.— that the worst criminals are not commonly 
found among the ignorant and brutal, yet if I shew that occasion- 
ally one of that class is found in the calendar, a Thom of Canter- 
bury for instance, or a Lightfoot of Wadebridge, my case is com- 
plete; for how, with these examples before us, and with our 
remembrance of their animal countenances, their impenetrable 
ignorance, and gross brutality, can a jiuy be satisfied that the man 
standing at this moment at the criminal bar may not be alike 
ignorant and brutal, and vacant, ^' almost" (and even altogether) as 
the Commissioners pledge themselves they found it, '^ down to mental 
imbecility ?" Now, even on the supposition (which I by no means 
entertain) tluit such cases are rare, and that no such duty as that 
contended for attaches to the State, I submit that these cases 
present at least equally as strong a claim to exemption from 
punishment as those of Oxford and Francis, monomaniacs, who, by 
a course of reckless living, by an abandonment of themselves to 
the dominion of evil passions, or by wilfully indulging a morbid 
craving after some unattainable object, have eventually, by their 
own act, overturned the balance of reason. 

I believe the daim of involuntary ignorance, if proved, to be 
quite equal to that of mental imbecility ; but that owing to the 
extensiveness of its prevalence, we dare not deal with it : its just 
claim must, therefore, remain practically dormant Meanwhile the 
executioner performs the routine of his office, under sanction of 
Judges' charges, and the verdicts of Juries ; and crime goes on 
increasing, as the shades of ignorance darken into night ; and such 
results we must continue to expect, so long as the highest efforts of 
the State are confined to correction rather than to prevention ; be* 
cause we are, imder the name of justice, dealing with materials—with 
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men, though sentient — yet unsusceptible of the blow we meditate, 
until it falls on the head of each astonished victim ; and so long as no 
method is devised of making mond Education universal ; and that 
perverseness continues to prevail which prevents its imposition by 
authority. When a system of State inspection, applying to Voluntary 
as well as to State Schools, shall have been established, bringing 
every child of the poor, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, under the sure and certain influence of moral training and 
moral culture, then — and not till then-^will the excuse of involun- 
tary ignorance and consequent moral irresponsibility be taken away; 
and then only will the seat of justice be purged from that imputa- 
tion of unrighteous judgment, now so often chargeable upon it. 
Such a system, I believe, could be established, without endangering 
any valuable interests, and without affecting the activity of volun- 
tary efforts, to which the freest scope should ever be afforded, even 
to the extent of inviting them to diminish by charitable rivalry the 
pupils dependent on the State. To encourage voluntary efforts, 
the State system might be held out, and regarded as a temporary 
expedient, until voluntary labors, having encompassed the whole 
population, should entirely supersede its necessity ; when, should 
that bright hope be ever realized, the State School machinery 
might be abolished, or suspended. The inspectory system, on the 
other hand— ever vigilant to ensure the efficiency of the Teachers, 
and the wholesome quality of the teaching — ^must, to nieet our pro- 
posals, be inserted as a permanent graft on the laws and constitu- 
tion of the country — as a perpetual witness to our Magistrates and 
Judges, that the moral light has certainly shone upon the criminals 
arraigned before them, and as a standing justification to their con- 
sciences in the judgment which they may pronoxmce, that they are 
dealing with rvilful wrong-doers. 

We cannot, however, soberly hope that, amidst the fluctuations 
of trade, the periodical depression of manufactures, and the glut of 
labor, with the various commercial convulsions constantly occur- 
ring around us, voluntary efforts in Education will ever obtain this 
splendid triumph; so that England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
shall be universally educated in the principles of morals. I fear 
there will ever be present with us» after every deduction which the 
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most enlightened hopes can suggest, a large residuum of mental and 
moral ignorance, with which the State alone wiU be found compe- 
tent to deal. Let the voluntary principle be honored and cherished; 
let the whole field of vice be given over to it, as the scene and 
territory of its labors ; let aU the mighty army of the ignorant and 
debased be surrendered up to it, as its lawful prey ; let the Volun- 
tary School Societies go on and prosper; let the British and 
Foreign Society subdue its tens of thousands ; and the National its 
hundreds of thousands; still there will be a residuum, untouched 
by their utmost efforts : and I am settled in the conviction that 
it is our bounden and instant duty to take the authoritative charge 
and oversight of that residuum ; and, like the ministers of peace 
and good- will in aforetime, when dealing with the morally blind, 
to go forth into the moral waste around us, '^ into the highways 
and hedges, and compel them to come in." 
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S^veiity y^sirs ago Adam Smith spoke thud prophetically of one 
of the consequences of the division of labor, the key-stone of the 
productive art. ** In the progress of the division of labor, employ- 
•• ment of the far greater part of those who live by labor — the 
^* great body of the people, comes to be confined to a few simple 
** operations. But the understandings of the greater part of men 
'^are necessarily formed for their ordinary employments. The 
'* man whose life is spent in performing a few simple operations^ 
** oi which the effect too, are perhaps nearly the same, has no 
'* occasion to exert his understanding, or to exercise his invention 
** in finding out expedients for removing difficulties which never 
occur. He naturally loses the habit of such exertion^ and gene- 
rally becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a human 
creature to become. The torpor of his mind renders him not only 
incapable of relishing or bearing any part in rational conversa- 
tion, but of conceiving any generous, noble, or tender sentiment— 
** of the great and extcfnsive interests of his country he! is altogether 
'* incapable of judging ; the uniformity of his stationary life natu- 
** rally corrupts the courage of his mind. It corrupts even the 
'* activity of his body, and renders him incapable of exerting his 
*• strength with vigour and perseverance! in any other employment, 
** than that to which he is bred. His dexterity at his own peculiar 
** trade seems in this manner to be acquired at the expence of his 
intellectual and social virtues ; but in every improved and civi- 
lized Society, this is the state into which the laboring poor — the 
great body of the people must fall, unless Government take some 
pains to prevent it." " For a small expence the pubUc can 
** facilitate, can encourage, and can even impose upon almost the 
** whole body of the people, the necessity of acquiring the most 
'^ essential parts of Education." (Smith's Wealth of Nations, 5th 
*«ed. p. 298and30I.) 
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NOTB B. 

CHILDREN'S EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION. 

MORAL CONDITION. 



IRON AND COAL MINES. 



Means of Instruction. 



LANCASHIRE. (761) 



Of the state of Education in the coal-fields of Lancashire, the 
Sub-Commissioner gives the following account : — ^" It was my 
*' intention to have laid before the Central Board, evidence of the 
" effects of Education, as shown by the comparative value of edu- 
*^ cated and uneducated colliers, and children employed in coal- 
'* mines, as workmen ; . and to have traced its effects, as shown by 
'* the superior moral habits, and generally more exalted condition 
'* of those who had received the benefits of Education over those 
" who had not ; which I had observed, and proved to exist in other 
)' branches of industry. I found, however, the case was hopeless ; 
*' there were so few, either of colliers or their children, who had 
^ even received the first rudiments of Education, that it was 
''impossible to institute a comparison." (Kennedy, Report — 
Mmes: App. Pt. ii. p. 183, Sec, 268.) 

NORTH LANCASHIRE. (767) 



" In the coal-fields of North Lancashire, examined by Mr. Austin, 
<' it is stated that the Education of the working people has been 
" almost wholly neglected ; that they have received scarcely any 
*' instruction at all, either religious or secular ; that they cannot 
" therefore be supposed to have any correct conception of their 
<< moral duties; and that in fact their intellects are as little 
*^ enlightened as their places of reork — ^darkness reigns 
*' throughout,^ " (Report — Mines : App. Pt. ii. p. 805^ Sec. 26.) 

CUMBERLAND. (768) 



" In Cumberland the mental destitution in which the great body 
*' of the collier children are growing up," says Mr. Symons, " is 
" fearfully great ; they are as ignorant as it is well possibie to 
" conceive children to he: nor are lads of from 13 to 18 years old 
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*' one jot more infonued. It is not to be supposed that children 
** confined for 12 hours in a coal-pit can have opportunities for any 
** sort of Education. There are instances of its being previously 
acquired and retained, and some were selected in Lord Lons* 
dale^s colliery ; but this is by no means the rule ; and the evi- 
dence they give affords a fair sample of the general state of Edu- 
cation among those benighted children." (Report — Mines : App. 
Pt L p. 302, Sec. 23.) 

SOUTH DURHAM. (769) 
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*' In South Durham, in which of late years there has been an 
enormous extension in the working of coed, new towns have sud- 
denly sprung up, with a population varying from 1000 to 5000. 
For the secidar, moral, and religious instruction of these masses 
^thus suddenly brought U^ther, no provision has been made* 
** With the exception of the instruction they receive from Sunday- 
*' Schools, the most successful result of which is stated to be that 
*' * they learn to put easy words together,' the collier children in 
** this great district receive no Education of any kind." (Mitchell, 
Report— -Mines : App. Pt i. p, 144, Sec 217.) 

EAST OF SCOTLAND. (772) 



** The statements of clergymen from whom educational retiuns 
** have been received, are to the following effect :— " I believe the 
*' condition of the lower classes is gradually becoming worse, in 
** regard to Education ; and it is tellmg every day upon the moral 
** and economic condition of the adult population.* " (Ibid, p. 425, 
/. 51.) '^ None of the Schools are attended by collier children^ 
** except a very few. The countiy will be inevitably ruined, unless 
'* some steps are taken by the legislature for securing a full Edu-» 
*' cation to the children of the working classes." *' Collier children 
** generally leave School at 10 ; those of agricultural laborers at 
** 13 or 14 ; Schools generally abandoned, when labor commences* 
*^ A marked inferiority in the collier children, to those of the town 
** and manufacturing population. Upwards of 100 heads of collier 



** fieunilies, most of whom leave their children to themselves, to 
ignorance, and irreligion. Many of the children are not educated 
at all." (Report-^Mines : App. Pt. i. p. 428, 1, 30.) 

NORTH WALES. (775) 
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*' The different witnesses examined in this district say, ' As soon 
as the children begin to work, they have no other means of cul- 
** tivating their minds except the Sunday-Schools.' * The means 
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** of getting Education are very deficient ; but for preachers and 
*' dissenters the colliers would be totally neglected in this neigh- 
^^bourhood. In Rhos Llanerchrygog, which is a village in the 
*' middle of the coal and iron works, containing about 4,000 souls, 
•* there is no Church within two miles, and no clergyman or gentle- 
**man lives amongst them.' 'At Ruabon there are no Schools 
*^ close to the coUieries and forges except Dame-Schools. The 
*' children from the works go to no School but the Chapel-School 
'* on Sunday. Secular instruction is very little attended to ; it is 
" pitiable to witness the ignorance which surrounds them.' " (Ibid, 
Report 80, p. 375.) 

SOUTH WALES. (777) 



* *' Schooling is out of the question, there not having been a 
** Schoolmaster in the village for some time, until the last four 
" months."— (App. Pt. ii. p. 523, 1, 27.) "Education is, indeed, 
** at its lowest ebb — ^it cannot be worse." — (Ibid, 524, 1 , 27.) 
*' There is a total absence of Education in the neighbourhood^ 
—(Ibid, 528, 1, 6.) ** Few of the young people have received the 
** most ordinary Education ; one- fourth, probably, may know their 
"letters, certainly nothing more."— (Ibid, p. 503, 1, 27.) "Not 
** one-third of the adults can read."— (Ibid, 561, 1, 18.) "I consider 
*' the rising more ignorant than the present generation." — (Ibid, 
p. 544, ] y 30.) " I should certainly be within boimds by saying, 
•* that not one grown male or female in fifty can r^o^^."— (Ibid, 
p. 536, 1, 22.) 

NORTH DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. (790) 
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" In North Durham and Northumberland it is stated, that the 
** number of collier children who attend Evening- School, is altoge- 
** ther trifling and inconstant ; and that these Schools are chiefly 
frequented by the sons of the engineers, and by the artificers 
employed at the bank. The general statement of all classes of 
*' persons examined on this subject, is similar to that of witness 
♦* No. 122, who says, * out of 100 boys down in the pit, not more 
*' than 10 will be at Night- School in winter, and none at all in 
" summer. The boys on leaving the pit at evening are sleepy, 
" tired, and unfit for School ; and nothing can be done for their 
" learning while they are so long at work as at present. Pit- 
*' parents never think of Educating their children, i.e. hewers, 
** and so on." 
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Attendance at Public Warship. 



STAFFORDSHIRE. (792) 



*^ The greater part of the children, on going to labor, neglect 
** the Sunday-School altogether." '* Many children that labor 
** attend no School at all, nor any place of worship." ** Many of 
** the children when examined, confirm these statements by their 
•* own. The boys say, ' We have dinner at one, and then go up 
** stairs and he on our backs for three or four hours or more, and 
** enjoy our rest.' ^ In summer we often go out to the spoil-bank 
** and lie down and rest on our backs.' ' I do not go to Chm-ch or 
** Chapel ; we are worked too hard for that. On Sundays I get up>^ 
*' at ten, and breakfast. I put on Sunday clothes, and walk about 
'* in smnmer, and in winter sit by the fire ; we get dinner at one, 
•* after that we go out, or sit by the fire.' " (Mitchell, Reports- 
Mines : App. Pt. i. p. 26, Sec. 210; p. 27, 222. Evidence, p. 67^ 
1, 20 ; p. 69, 1, 49.) 

LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. (794) 



** In the Lancashire and Cheshire districts witnesses state, that 
**veryfen> coUiers attend either Church or Chapel; that 'some 
** do of course, but very many do not'— (Kennedy, Evidence- 
Mines : App. Ft. ii. p. 235, 1, 60) ; '^ that in general * they care no- 
** thing about religion, and are as destitute as beasts about any thing 
''of that sort;' and many of the children, when questioned, say, 
** * Never attends any Simday-School ; has never been to a Day- 
** School ; never attends any place of worship ; can neither read 
•• nor write.' * I don't attend a Sunday-School ; have never been 
**to School: never attend Church or Chapel; cannot read or 
•• write.'— (Ibid, p. 221, 1, 50.) * / never went to School in my 
•* Itfe ; I can neither read nor write. ' " — (Ibid, Nos. 98, 100, 
20, 31, 66, 42.) 



Inefficiency of Day-School Teachers. 



STAFFORDSHIRE, SHROPSHIRE. (806) 



With one exception, all the Sub-Commissioners concur in 
expressing a strong opinion of the general want of qualification 
*' for their office, of the persons at present engaged in the task of 
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*' instruction ; the great majority of the Teachent being ignorant, 
untrained, and without the slightest conception of any regular 
system or method of teaching. * The deficiency of the Teachers,* 
says Dr. Mitchell, *is a matter of uniyersal admission and 
regret. The funds of the National and British Schools are 
utterly insufficient to enable" the Committees of Management to 
instruct a sufficient number of Teachers, or to retain such as 
endeavour to acquire a scientific knowledge of their profession, 
^^ anything like a sufficient length of time. Local Committees 
** musty therefore, be content with the best Teachers they can 
^ find. The qualifications of the Sunday-School Teachers of both 
*' sexes must necessarily vary with the description of persons 
*' belonging to the several congregations. They perform a labor 
*' of love; and that of the Teachers of the National and British 
*^ Schools, as well as of Day-Schools conducted by Masters on 
** their own account, is equally a free-will offering. But intended 
'* Teachers must themselves be instructed in the branches of Edu- 
'^ cation, which it would be beneficial to teach children of the 
working classes, before the elements of knowledge can be com- 
municated to the great body of the people.' " (Report— Mines : 
App. Pt. i. p. 24, Sees. 199, 200, 217, et. seq.) 
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YORKSHIRE* (807) 



** From the report and evidence of Mr. Symons, it appears that' 
*' the qualifications of the Teachers in the Yorkshire district are of 
^' no higher character. In one case he found that, with a popula- 
** tion of 2,000 persons, the only Instructor in the place, besides 
** the Mistress of a Dame-School, was an old cripple, the wise man 

of the county, spoken of with unfeigned reverence by the wit- 
* nesses examined in the neighbourhood, and who united the offices 

of Schoolmaster and fortune-teller." (Report — Mines : App. Pt. 
i. p. 199, Sec. 248.) 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. (809) 
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*^ When an accident has rendered a workman incapable of bodily 
** labor," says Mr. Leifchild, ** and reduced him to the condition of 
a pensioner, he often proposes himself as a candidate for a school- 
mastership ; and should a vacancy occur in the colliery where 
«' his misfortune happened, he deems himself, and is deemed by 
** others, indisputably entitled to the suffrages of all parties ; the 
*' consequence is, that both the instructed and the instructor, drag 
" through the dull round of duties as a burdensome task, to which 
*' many of the boys prefer even the labour of the pit" (Reportr^ 
l^es: App. Pt. i. p. 532, Sees* 126, 127.) 
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SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE. (815) 



*' It has been shown that the Sunday-School is the only instru- 
ment for the Education of the- children of the working classes at 
present in universal use ; and that in all districts it is the chief, 
and in some populous localities the sole agent depended upon. 
** Of the efficiency of this instrument as a means of Education, the 
following statements among innumerable others to the same effect 
may be cited. In the returns from South Staffordshire, in answer 
to the query — ^Do you consider Sunday-Schools sufficient to 
make up for the loss of instruction by early removal from Day- 
•' Schools r— the clergy uniformly answer — ' Certainly not ;' * De- 
cidedly not ;' *' By no means ;* and the reasons they commonly 
assign, are the small number of hours in which it is possible to 
give instruction in the Schools ; the want, conmion to them all, 
of method and discipline ; in many cases, the ignorance of the 
Teachers ; in aU cases, the partial attention of the children, who 
having been employed in labor all the week, naturally desire the 
rest and relaxation of the Sabbath ; and the very few subjects on 
which it is even attempted to give instruction/' (Mitchell, Re- 
port — Mines : App. Ft. i. pp. 25, et seq. Sec. 201, et. seq. and 
p. 101, Sec. 104.) 

DERBYSHIRE. (817) 
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** Of the efficiency of these Sunday-Schools in Derbyshire, the 
'* Sub-Commissioner gives the following practical illustrations :— 

Has been three years at the Brinsley Church Sunday-School; 

cannot say his a, b, c."— (Fellows, Evidence— Mines : App. Ft. 
** ii. p. 295, 55.) * Has been four or five years to a Baptist Sim- 
** day- School; caimot spell horse or cow, and is otherwise very 
** ignorant.' (Ibid, p. 294, 1, 1.) 'Has been to a Calvinistic Sun« 
•*day-School four years; can spell neither Church, nor house.' 
(Ibid, p. 272, 1, 70.) 'Has been at the Methodists' Sunday. 
** School at Ripley five years ; only reads, a b, ab ; cannot spell in 
** the least, cannot tell what, d, o, g, spells — he says gun.' " (Ibid, 
p. 315, 1, 18; see also Nos. 12, 76, 77, 90, 108, HI, 123, 207, 
229,301,311, et. seq.) 

YORKSHIRE. (820) 
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** Mr. Wood reports, that instances presented themselves to him 
of boys who had attended Sunday-Schools for years, without 
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"advancing further than a knowledge of the alphabet; *of 82 
''boys' he says, 'whom I personally examined, less than half 
*' could read, upon the most qualified use of the term, which it is 
*' possible to admit.' " (Report— Mines : App. Pt* ii. p. H. 50 ; 
Evidence, p. h, 26, no. 58.) 

DURHAM. (829) 






'^ But nothing can shew their mental state in so striking a inan- 
'' ner, as the evidence derived from the examination of the children 
themselves, by the Sub-Commissioners :-*' I go to school five 
nights in the week, and read a chapter in the bible ; I never read 
any other book. I do not remember any thing about Jerusalem — 
^' I have seen the name of David. I do not know what he was^ 
*' I do not know anything of Moses. I never heard of France. 
" I do not know what America is. I never heard of ScoUand nor 
" Ireland. I cannot tell how many days in a year. I cannot tell 
" how many weeks in a year.* (Mitchell, Evidence— Mines : App. 
Pt. i. p. 108, 1, 54.) To the same effect are this answers of 
" many other children, particularly Nos. 73 and 74, p. 108, " 



YORKSHIRE. (831) 









** Of the state of ignorance of the colliery children ill the West 
"Riding of Yorkshire, Mr. Symons gives among others, the 
" following examples : — Three girls (all employed in the pits), of 
the ages of 16, 15, 11, were examined; not one of them could 
read easy words without constant spelling, and two of them knew 
their letters imperfectly. I found two of these girls perfectly 
" ignorant. They had no knowledge even of the existence of a 
Saviour, and assured both the Curate and myself, that they had 
not heard about Christ at all." (Sjrmons, Report — Mines ; App. 
Pt. i. p. 200, Sec. 253.) '* Jesus Christ was born in heaven, but I 
*' don't know what happened to him. He came on earth to commit 
'' sin ; yes, to commit sin. Scotland is a country, but I don't know 
*' where it is. I never heard of France." (Ibid, p. 265, 1, 11.) 
'^ I dont know who Jesus Christ was ; I never saw him, but I have 
seen Foster who prays about him." (Ibid, 291, 1, 63.) "I have 
been 3 years at a Sunday-School. I don't know who apostles 
were. Jesus Christ died for his Son to be saved." (Ibid, 245, 
1, 10.) 
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ACTUAL MORAL STATE. 



STAFFORDSHIRE, &c. (835) 



*'With regard to their actual moral state, according to Dr. 
** Mitchell — the moral state of the children and young persons in 
''the district examined by him, is in remarkable contrast with 
*' their good physical condition." (Mitchell, Report — Mines : 
App. Pt. i. p. 23, Sec. 187.) 

LANCASHIRE. (838) 



** Mr. Kennedy states, that in Lancashire the degraded moral 
*' condition of the colliers and their children is proverbial through- 
** out the district ; and that this is proved by the testimony of all 
•• classes of witnesses examined by him." — (Kennedy, Report- 
Mines: Pt. ii. p. 183, Sees. 267, et. seq.) "Mr. Halliwell, the 
'* Relieving Officer of Wigan, says of the colliers and their chil- 
** dren in this district :— *' GeneraUy speaking ^ they are a cIm$ 
^ of people ignorant and iUUerate ; and they are scarcely ever 
**m the hiwit o/ ffisiiing places of worship. The ale-houses 
'* are thronged on Saturday nights and Sundays^ by jolliers 
•* and quite young boys.* " (Ibid, p. 185, Sec. 274.) 



OLDHAM. (842) 



** Similar is the account given of the moral condition of the col- 
** lier population in the neighbourhood of Oldham. * The collier 
** workers,' says Mr. Fletcher, ' are, in manners and habits, the 
** rudest portion of a dense population proverbially rude and igno- 
*' rant ; one almost uninfluenced mondly, by the example or the 
*' labors of any higher class ; and one for the moral and intellectual 
^ cultivation of which there is in reality no public provision. This 
^ population is proportionately prone to exhibit instances of fero- 
" city, and of gross indulgence.* " 
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TRADES AND MANUFACTURES.— Metal Wakes. 



Instruction. 



BIRMINGHAM. (888) 



" III this Wolverhampton district, including the towns of Wil- 
** lenhall, Bilston, Wednesfield, Sedgley, and also in the towns of 
'* Dudley, Walsall, Wedhesbiify, and Stourbridge, though there 
** are many Day-Schools, yet the chief means relied on for the 
*' Education of the working classes are Sunday-Schools. In the 
^* Collegiate Church district, in the town of Wolverhampton, con- 
" taining a population of from 16,000 to 20,000 persons, there is 
'* no National or British School. There is not a single school-room^ 
" reading-room, or lending library attached to any of the manufac- 
" lories, foundries, or other works, with one exception near Wed- 
" nesbury : there are no Evening Schools, and there is only one 
" industrial School in these districts, namely, at Wednesbury. It 
^* is stated in evidence, that the great majority of the children 
'< receive no Edtication at all; that not one-half of them go even 
*' to the Sunday-Schools, and that those who do go to these- 
'* Schools, seldom attend them regularly. Throughout the whole 
'' of these districts, the proportion that can read is represented as 
'* being unusually small ; some who stated that they could read, 
" when examined, were found unable to read a word ; and out: of 
'Ml witnesses under 18 years of age, examined at Darlaston, only 
*? four could write their names." (Home, Report : App. Pt. ii. 
Sees. 182, et. seq.) 

WARRINGTON. (891) 
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In the returns from the Warrington district, it is stated, that 
** nearly three-fourths of the children can read; but the Sub- 
" Commissioner reports, that of this number nine-tenths can only 
'* give the sounds of a few monosyllables : that they have just 
^' acquired so much knowledge in the Sunday-Schools, and that 
"they will probably attain to nothing more during their lives." 
(Austin, Report : App. Pt. ii. p. M. 19, Sees. 125, et. seq.) 



7-1 
WOLVERHAMPTON. (893) 



" The present system of Education is not calculated to effect 
" any material alteration or improvement in the moral or intellec- 
'* tual economy of the population. The children are taken from 
•• School before their minds are sufficiently developed to receive 

those principles of moral worth and feeling, which are calculated 

to constitute them useful members of Society." 



Ignorance, 






BIRMINGHAM. (899) 
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The statements made by the Sub-Commissioners, as to the 
ultimate results upon the minds of the children, of the discipline, 
(if such a term be at all applicable,) intellectual, moral, and 
religious, through which they pass, are the same in character in all 
** the districts. ' With respect to the cliildren and young persons 
** who came under my observation,' says Mr. Grainger, * I should 
** fail in my duty if I did not state, that in the aggregate they are 
entirely destitute of anything which can be called, even allowing 
the utmost latitude to the expression, an useful Education. It 
is especially to be deplored, that notwithstanding the instruction 
in the existing Schools, is, with few exceptions, exclusively limit- 
ed to religious knowledge, a most awful ignorance was evinced 
upon this the most important of all subjects. In order to obtain 
accurate results, eveiy witness under 18 was expressly question- 
*' ed. Many could neither read nor write ; the majority were able 
•* to read, and a limited number to write. But of those who could 
•* read, only a very small proportion did so, otherwise than in a 
** most imperfect and mechanical manner. In attending many 
** Schools, both Sunday and Day-schools, and on the classes being 
*' assembled, nothing could be more painful than to hear the chil- 
*' dren read in rotation passages usually taken from the Scriptures. 
** In the vast majority of instances this exercise consisted of nothing 
** but the monotonous and usually discordant utterance of articulate 
*' sounds^ in rohich it toos palpable the mental faculties had no 
" share, fur tJier than was necessary for the use of the eyes and 
** tongue. Many who had been for a considerable time at these 
** Schools, had no practical knowledge of religion ; they neither 
*' knew why they were called Christians, nor what was their duty 
*• towards God or their neighbour.'" (Grainger, Report: App. 
Pt i. pp. F. 35, et. seq. Sees. 339, 334. Evidence, Birmingham 
district, Nos. 337, 455^ 697, et. seq.) 
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Trades and Manvfactures. 



SHEFFIELD. (911) 
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" Of the Red Hill Sunday-School, one of the most popular in 
*• Sheffield, 8 or 9 boys were drafted into a side room apart for me 
to examine. They were most of them just able to read a verse in 
the 1 7th chap, of St. Luke, but this was all. It was evidently 
'* hopeless to get any intelligible statement from them, of what 
*' they had been reading about, its meaning, or its import. I then 
*' asked the Teacher to send me some of the elder and more 
*' advanced children, supposing a selection had accidentally been 
^' made of the most ignorant. About 8 or 9 of the eldest made 
'• their appearance, but with the same result ;— they knew nothing. 
*' After failing in obtaining any answer to a variety of the simplest 
*^ questions, I asked what sort of people Apostles were. After* 
*' putting the question to nearly every one of the 16 in succession, 
** without a correct answer, a utile sharp-looking fellow cried out 
" with glee, ' Please Sir, they are lepers.' / asked the Teacher^- 
** to question them, hut they declined,'^ (Symops, Report : App. 
Ft. i. pp. !E. 22, et. seq. Sees. Nos. 159, 171, et seq.) 



Deficiency in Female EducctHon. 



WEST OF SCOTLAND. (927) 
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The early removal of female children from girls' Schools and 
from home, to be placed at labor, prevents them from learning 
'^ needle-work, and from acquiring those habits of cleanliness, 
neatness, and order, without which they cannot, when grown up 
to womanhood and have the charge of families of their own, 
economise their husbands' earnings, or give to his home any 
degree of comfort. This general want of the qualifications of a 
^' housewife in the women of this class is stated by Clergymen, 
" Teachers, Medical men. Employers, Witnesses, and all others in 
*' all the districts, to be one great and universally prevailing cautse 
of poverty and crime among the working classes. In conse- 
quence of this universal deficiency, the man who marries one of 
these girls has no other home but the beer-shop." " Is of opin- 
* ion that in all respects it is even more important that the females 
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*^ should be educated than the men ; because they have higher and 
*' more unportant duties to perform in bringing up their children, 
** and forming their habits." (Home, Report : App. Pt. ii. p. 2, 
21 y Sees. 237, et. seq.) 



Actual Moral State. 



BIRMINGHAM. (933) 



^' The moral and religious state of the children and young per- 
^ sons employed in the trades and manufactures of Birmingham, is 
^ described by the Sub-Commissioners as very unfavorable. The 
^ social and domestic duties and affections are but little cultivated 
** and practised : great numbers never attend any place of worship : 
** and of the state of juvenile crime, some conception may be 
^* formed from the statement, that, of the total number of known 
*' and suspected offenders in this town, during the last twelve 
'* months — 1223, at least one-half were under 15 years of age ; and 
** in the same period there had been summarily convicted, of the 
** age of 10, forty-six ; and committed for trial, at the same age, 
** forty-four." — (Birmingham district. No. 485.) "The Superin- 
** tendent of Police states, that many of this class, under 16 years, 

will steal from their own parents." 

WOLVERHAMPTON. (936) 
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**The circumstance of early working, throws children, in all the 
^ innocent impressibility of early years, into the immediate society 
^ of adults, many of whom ore dissolute and depraved in conduct 
*^ and language, to the last degree. This directly tends to destroy 
all delicacy, love of truth, in fact the whole circle of moral 
virtues, by poisoning every principle in the bud ;«— supposing the 
** poor child to have ever one seed previously sown in its breast, 
** which had found time to take root sufficiently to put forth a 
•• bud."— (Report : App. Pt. ii. p. 2, 14, et. seq. Sees. 169, et 
seq.) " Many of these poor children are so oppressed by the cir- 
** cumstances in which they are placed, that they are even sunk 
** below the consciousness of the misery of their condition." " The 
^* uncomplaining nature of the evidence taken from so many chil- 
**dren and young persons in painful circumstances, (see, as in- 
- stances, Nos. 11, 12, 23, 52, 54, 56, 70, 84, 87, 93, 116. 122, 
" &e.), I caa but consider,." says Mr. Home, '^ is in itself an evi" 
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** deuce of the poverty of their spirit and moral nature. Many of 
" these poor Children deposing that they worked from 12 to 14 
'^ hours a day^ for Is. 6d. or 2^. 6d, a week, not a penny of which 
they had for their own use, and often without any regular hours 
for meals (as in some of the foundries) ; who were clothed in 
" rags ; who acknowledged that they often felt sick, and otherwise 
''ill, and that they had not enough to eat; who were sometimes 
' heaten badly,' but who ' only felt it for a day or two'— have still 
replied that ' they liked their work* — * were well treated* — ' were 
only punished when they deserved it,* &c. Thet/ evidently knew 
of nothing else, but So wake, and go to vsorkfrmn day to day, 
and to continue working untU permitted to leave off. Such a 
" question as, ' do you feel tired?* had never before been asked 
'* them, and they did not understand it, or only comprehended its 
" purport in some vague sense. It will be req^uisite therefore to 
^' distinguish between those whose evidence shows much wretch- 
edness, but who uttered no complaint, and those whose evidence 
shows nothing to complain of." 

WARRINGTON. (950) 
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*^ Almost all the witnesses not mterested in the manufacture of 
** pins, state that the workshops are * schools of ^ice and immo- 
** raHty.* *' (Austin — ^Report ; App. Pt. ii. p. M. 16, et. seq. Sec. 
3, et. seq.) 

■ 

SEDGLEY. (953) 
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** At Sedgley ^nd the neighbouring villages, the number of girls 
employed in nail making, considerably exceeds that of boys. Of 
these girls, Mr. Home reports— * Their appearance, manners, 
** habits, and moral natures (so far as the word moral can be 
** applied to them), are in accordance with their half civilized con- 
*' dition ; constantly associating with ignorant and depraved adults 
and young persons of the opposite sex, they naturally fall into 
all their ways ; and drink, smoke, swear, tiuraw off all restraint 
" in word and act, and become as bad as a man. The heat of the 
'* forge and the hardness of the work render few clothes needful 
**in ^vinter; and in summer the six or seven individuals who are 
crowded into these little dens, find the heat almost suffocating. 
The men and boys are usually naked, except a pair of trowsers 
*' and an open shirt, though very often they have no shirt ; and 
the women and girls have only a thin ragged petticoat and an 
open shirt without sleeves. Amidst circumstances like these, it 
'' is but too evident ithat the effort^ of the Sunday-Schools can only 
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** be productive of a very limited good, chiefly confined to the chil- 
^*dren of those parents who are of a religious turn of mind." 
(Report : App. Pt. ii. p. Q. 78, Sec. 767.) 

SCOTLAND. (954) 



(C 



The moral and religious destitution of the poor children 
employed in nail-making, in the East of Scotland, is exceeded 
only by the wretchedness of their physical condition. The chil- 
dren and young persons employed in the iron-works of this dis- 
trict, are said to be growing ' inore and more ignorant ;' and, 
aa a proof of this it is stated, that the workmen of 25 years of 
** age and upwards can almost all read and write, while many of 
** the boys can do neither ; and that they are not likely, after once 
'* beginning to work, ever to learn to read or write." (Franks, 
Report: App. Pt. ii. p. K. 7, Sec. 43. Evidence, p. k, 29, I, 67.) 

LANCASHIRE. (959) 



Of many of the children in the print grounds of Lancashire, 
and especially of those who have been the least Educated, it is 
stated, that they appear to have no sense of moral obligation ; 
they are generally not trustworthy." (Kennedy, App. Pt. i. 
pp. B. 17, et. seq.) 
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